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Church-wide Emphasis on 
The Christian Home 


The Christian home has the center of the stage as the curtain rises on 
another promotion year. 

War has given our homes new worth. Family ties by the million have 
been broken in recent months. The stay-at-homes yearn for the return of 
their loved ones. It is said that our military forces have but one war aim: 
to get back home. War days have taught many of us how much the good of 
our nation depends on true homes, and that Christian homes are the glory 
of the homeland. 

In the current play entitled “Harriet,” which lifts the lid off the several 
homes of Harriet Beecher Stowe and lets one see and hear what goes on in 


them, some of the best lines are spoken in the 1863 scene. War had taken 


the laughter out of men, women and children. “What’s the use?” was begin- 
ning to slip from brave lips. It was then that one of Mrs. Stowe’s daughters 
asked her mother, “What’s left? What’s worth living for?” Her mother’s 
answer is one to give heart to many: “There’s love and the dear beauty of 
the human family.” 


American Christians 


have come to know that they, along with those less devoted to their homes, 
had been running away from the dearest spot on earth in the pre-war days. 
Interests outside their homes seemed keenest, Many of them are now feeling 
that just about everything really worthwhile has its center at home. They 
are beginning to ask: How can we guard and increase these home joys? 

Like other main stresses of our Church in recent years, this year’s 
thought for the home comes as the result of this widely felt need. Not 
willing to wait for the end of the war to know again a little of the spiritual 
unity of our families, parents are inviting their sons and daughters who are 
away from home to go to worship on Sunday, September 26, and to com- 
mune on the first Sunday in October. The church has furnished special 
invitation cards with a reply postal attached. Over 115,000 such invitations 
have been forwarded to the members of our homes now in service ’round 
the world. 


At the September 26 Family Festival 


more than 350,000 copies of a pamphlet on “The Christian Home” were 
given out. Besides answering basic questions about the Christian home, 
this pamphlet offers a list of eleven suggestions on “occasions and means for 
developing Christian family spirit.” It also contains a list of books for 
parents and youth which will help readers think through home problems. 

All through the year our periodicals will carry feature articles dealing 
with the Christian home. In The Parish School and Augsburg Teacher Dr. 
Earl S. Rudisill will write series entitled: “The Homemaker’s Corner” and 
“A Thot for the Family,” respectively. Lutheran Woman’s Work will pre- 
sent articles by Dr. Emily Warner. Dr. Paul M. Kinports will edit the series 
in The Luther League Review, and the Rev. Robert Barkley in Lutheran 
Men. The Foreign Missionary’s contributions will be made by foreign mis- 
sionaries, and have the theme, “The Christian Family in Foreign Fields.” 
Ecclesia Plantanda and Tue Lurueran will also publish family columns 
written by some of our specialists in Christian family living. 

On the bulletin boards of our churches from Alaska to Florida, and 
Nova Scotia to Texas a poster showing a Christian family at prayer will be 
displayed. Its caption is, “‘Our Father —’ Prayer marks the Christian 
Home.” It is hoped that this poster will remind our membership throughout 
the year that the most important Christian unit is “the church that is in 
their house.” 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


life by means of untiring instruction 


DR. C. R. TAPPERT 


Editor of "'Lutherischer Herold" | 
Has Record as Pastor, Missioosim 


and Writer 


In the town in which the lobendacle q 
Pied Piper of Hamelin (Hameln, in| 
the province of Hanover) was sup-| 
posed to have charmed mice and 
men, was the home of a devout Lu- | 
theran family. The father was an| 
architect and builder. The mother | 
devoted such time as she could spare | 
from the management of a large 
household to reading and . writing. 
One day she read, in the Hannover- 
sches Sonntagsblatt, an urgent ap-| 
peal for pastors to minister to the| 
large number of Lutheran immi- § 
grants in America. The Macedonian | 
cry led three sons of the family to| 
enter the Theological Seminary at| 
Kropp, in Schleswig, and then to 
cross the Atlantic to the New World. 

The oldest of these sons was Carl 
Reinhold Tappert, who was born 
December 13, 1866, and reached 
America just before his twenty-first | 
birthday in 1887. After a few years) 


brother, the Rev. George Drach,| 
D.D.), he settled down to a twenty- 
three-year pastorate in Meriden, 
Conn. Here; as in his two succeed- 
ing pastorates in Kitchener, Ontario, | 
and in New Rochelle, N. Y., he cul- 


tivated a wholesome congregational 


and faithful cure of souls. 

This pastoral ministry was accom- 
panied by missionary zeal which led 
him to take forsaken neighboring 
congregations under his wing and 
build them up to the point where 
they could be self-sustaining. Espe- 
cially in Connecticut, where he la 

(Continued on page 21) 
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DOES THE PROMISE HOLD? 


IN THE appointment book for 1943, which is in use by the pastors of 
the United Lutheran Church, one finds Thursday, September 30, marked 
Jewish New Year. The day deserves special thought this year. 

If, as there are ample reasons to expect, the course of the war is a 
continuous advance toward victory for the United Nations, this will be 
the last year of anti-Semitism. It should be. Pogroms and less virulent 
forms of persecution have no justification in theory nor in practical 
results. The self-respect of Gentiles should establish a complete and 
lasting prohibition of this form of discrimination. 

Possession of Palestine, for which the Balfour agreement of 1917 
opened the way, is highly debatable. It can be accomplished justly only 
by and with the consent of Arabs, who are now greatly in the majority in 
the Holy Land. 

But Palestine as the Home for the Jews implies danger of future 
pogroms and resistance to full participation in national life. Isolation on 
the basis of ancestry and religion is not the revealed destiny of Israel. 
The policy of Jewish leaders seems to be the continuance of separatism, 
such as our Lord rebuked in His messianic ministry. One hopes that a 
new era of national and religious relations is beginning in which the 
distinctions of Jew and Gentile will be erased. 
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INTHE NEWS .......- 4G Elton Kiugf 


Too many Sundays 


Tue habit of marking numerous 
Sundays for special observances re- 
lated to the war effort meets with 
the disapproval of Britain’s Dean of 
Winchester, Dr. E. G. Selwyn. 

King George recently approved 
September 26 as “Battle of Britain 
Sunday,” cele- 
brating victory 
over the German 
air force in the 
autumn of 1940. 

Dr. Selwyn, in 
a letter to the 
London Times, 

* says that the needs 
of hopes of the nation are remem- 
bered by the churches in their pray- 
ers and thanksgiving every Sunday, 
in fact, every day. Addition of spe- 
cial days to the church’s calendar 
results in confusing its true work. 

“The Church’s primary duty is to 
bear witness to an unseen and spir- 
itual order which offers to men, in 
the Christian view, the deepest of 
all sources of strength,” says the 
Dean. This fact is brought out in 
various ways by the historic cal- 
endar of the church, he says. 

Dr. A. S. Duncan Jones, dean of 
Chichester, also wrote the Times that 
lining up service men and factory 
workers to parade to church on spe- 
cial occasions is not a good plan. 
There is danger in pushing people 
too far along the path of church at- 
tendance, he says. 

“The response to the days of 
prayer has been widespread and 
spontaneous just because they had 
a truly religious purpose,” says 
Dean Jones. This is not true regard- 
ing days intended to strengthen a 
secular organization or extract 
money for a specific cause. 


October 


a 


All work and no play 


THE general convention of the 
Episcopal Church, which begins on 
Saturday in Cleveland, will be fin- 
ished in one week. Sessions will be 
held morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning. 

Abbreviation of the convention 


period for wartime reasons will mean 
cutting out mass meetings, exhibits, 
and social events. 

Episcopalians will consider impor- 
tant matters. (1) Union with Pres- 
byterians. Sharp difference of opin- 
ion has developed on this question. 
Neither side is pushing for imme- 
diate action. One side (majority re- 
port) asks that the church continue 


- efforts to attain a merger under 


leadership of the present commis- 
sion. The other side (minority re- 
port) wants the present commission 
discharged and a new one appointed. 

(2) Marriage and divorce. A pro- 
posed means of approving divorce 
and remarriage in cases of chronic 
incompatibility will be considered. 
(3) Presiding bishop. Henry St. 
George Tucker must retire from of- 
fice at the end of the year, under the 
present rules. He would be sixty- 
eight years old before the 1946 con- 
vention, which means he would have 
to be replaced at this convention. 
Sixty-eight is the age limit.for the 
presiding bishop at present. 

Other bishops are required to re- 
tire at seventy-two. There is talk of 
extending the term of presiding 
bishop to this age limit. There is also 
discussion of relieving the presiding 
bishop of the cares of a diocese, and 
stationing him in Washington as na- 
tional executive of the church. 

(4) A statement on war, interna- 
tional relations, racial questions, and 
industrial problems will be pre- 
sented, considered mildly radical by 
some. It proposes placing labor rep- 
resentatives on the boards of di- 
rectors of industry, etc. 


Bible to be rationed 


BEGINNING October 1, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press will start rationing its 
sale of Bibles. Oxford is one of the 
largest producers, but is entirely un- 
able to keep up with the great de- 
mand for Bibles. 

Oxford has recently been as much 
as eight months behind on filling or- 
ders. Finally, beginning July 6, all 
new orders were refused in the hope 
of catching up on old ones. 


Dealers from now on will get only 
a part of the number of Bibles they 
order, depending on their orders of 
former years. Paper shortage has 
something to do with the rationing, 
but more serious is the lack of peo- 
ple to handle the executive business. 


A new Bible (King James Ver- 
sion elaborately illustrated by Fritz 
Kredel) will be added to the list of 
Modern Library books on Oct. 25. 


German Church forms united -front 


(Copyricut, 1943, Religious News 
Service.) A twelve-point agreement 
binding the Protestant churches of 
Germany in a united front has re- 
sulted from negotiations initiated by 
Bishop Theophilus Wurm of the Lu- 
theran Church of Wurttemberg. 

The purpose of the new church 
platform is to bring about unity of 
“all who desire to serve Christ” and 
“to draw clear lines against all dis- 
tortions of the Christian message.” 

The militant confessional groups, 
represented by Bishop Wurm and 
Pastor Niemoeller, have joined 
forces with the moderates, led by 
Bishop Marahrens of Hanover, pres- 
ident of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention. 

The report (received by wireless 
from Geneva) states that the mission 
of the church, “holding on to the 
Old and New Testaments,” is to pro- 
claim its gospel to all nations. This 
is interpreted as a disavowal of “Ger- 
man Christian” ideas. The agree- 
ment also states that “all who are 
baptized belong to the Church,” 
which rules out discrimination 
against Jewish Christians. 

On the question of youth training, 
the Protestant groups refute the 
right of the state to limit the free- 
dom of religious education by de- 
claring that the Church is obliged to 
educate its youth. The Church has 
a responsibility to proclaim the 


word of God to the nation and to the © 
State. The Church is independent — 
in its nature and confession. The ~ 
Church’s freedom to engage in phi- — 
lanthrophy and social work must be © 


respected. 
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AN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Some Time we shall have to meet 
squarely the problem of the place 
and form of religious education in 
relation to the state. Whenever it 
arises, it is too often obscured by 
suspicion, or prejudice, or a varying 
mixture of political maneuvering, or 
a combination of all of them. Cer- 
tainly ignorance is always present. 
For instance, a sharp controversy is 
taking place in Salt Lake City over 
released-time religious education. 
The dominant Mormon authorities 
are backing a close but favorable 
action to this end of the City’s Board 
of Education. In this they have the 
co-operation of the Catholic author- 
ities of Utah. The Salt Lake Minis- 
terial Association, representing forty 
denominations, bitterly opposes the 
action, and will not participate in 
religious programs arranged for high 
schools, because it means “mixing 
religion in the public school pro- 
gram.” This is a form of the “union 
of church and state” bug-a-boo. 
Again, when recently the Atlanta 
Christian Council, representing the 
Protestant churches of that city, pro- 
posed a measure recommending that 
the Bible be taught “as God’s word, 
without controversy or sectarian 
bias,” the course to be optional, the 
Baptist Pastors’ Conference went on 
record in opposition. Once more the 
mingling of church and state was the 
stone of stumbling. Religion is a 
fundamental part of a proper educa- 
tion. Surely a reasonable way can 
be found to solve the controversy. 
In the meantime released time for 
religious education continues to find 
favor in many sections, and many 
churches are taking full advantage 
of it. Perhaps that is the answer. 


Nazi Authorities in Norway are 
attempting the double purpose of 
meeting Germany’s desperate need 
of workers and of breaking up Nor- 
wegian resistance at home by “free- 
ing” 50 per cent or more of the work- 
ers in manual trades for use in 
compulsory labor mobilization. Many 
trades, trade unions and businesses 
are threatened with complete col- 
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lapse. Women, especially in north- 
ern Norway, are being heavily 
drafted for German labor service. 
Another device is revealed in a con- 
trolled advertisement issued by the 
Norwegian State Railways, urging 


_ women to take the place of men on 


the rail system. Alert underground 
newspapers, however, are warning 
their women readers to have noth- 
ing to do with the project, because 
the men thereby “freed” will un- 
doubtedly be conscripted for Ger- 
man construction tasks or other mil- 
itary operations. Before the war the 
State Railways employed 12,500 per- 
sons, and ran efficiently. During the 
three years of occupation this num- 
ber has increased to 19,000, not in- 
cluding construction workers. 


Britain’s growing interest in edu- 
cation recently received intelligent, 
though belated, consideration in a 
government “White Paper.” Oppor- 
tunities for higher eduéation will be 
much more widely distributed than 
has been the case heretofore. A 
matter of particular note in the 
“White Paper” is the attention and 
preparation being given to religious 
education. That provided in schools 
entirely supported by the state will 
be “based on agreed syllabuses ap- 
proved by the churches and by local 
authorities and teachers in the dis- 
tricts concerned,” and “for the first 
time subject to inspection by Board 
of Education inspectors.” Denomina- 
tional schools meeting half or more 
of the cost of necessary equipment 
will retain the power of appointing 
teachers and arranging religious 
teaching. Those that cannot pay half 
must be helped by local education 
authorities, which will also have the 
power to appoint and dismiss de- 
nominational teachers, but must 
consult the school managers in the 
case of head teachers. The Free 
Churches and the Anglican clergy 
are expected to approve the pro- 
gram offered, but the Roman Cath- 
olics want the government to assume 
the entire cost of school improve- 
ments, leaving the entire control of 
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the schools in the hands of the re- 
spective denominations. 


The Bizarre fad of Continental 
ladies in pre-war times of having 
their cigarettes doctored to send 
forth smoke colored to match their 
gowns, or even their eyes and nails, 
has come in for a more practical use 
on the battlefield. At present used 
in a system of identification by 
planes and tanks, it is capable of 
application to designate bodies of 
troops and their movements. “Watch 
my smoke,” was more than a slang 
phrase among the Tunisian allied 
forces. Finding it necessary to pro- 
tect our planes and tanks from at- 
tack by their own forces, our Chem- 
ical Warfare Service devised gre- 
nades that would discharge colored 
smoke—six types, red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue and violet—together 
with two no-color, black and white. 
These were used not only to desig- 
nate various units, but were com- 
bined in pre-arranged color-code 
pairs, and were used to indicate cer- 
tain units in a series of movements. 
Combinations and applications are 
endless in variety. As a protection 
from hovering friendly bombers, the 
smoke can be seen and distinguished 
at 10,000 feet. Its time visibility is 
also subject to accurate control. 


Port Darwin, once the front-page 
headline during the threatening days 
of the Japanese in the southwest 
Pacific, is so thoroughly removed 
from even general interest that it 
seems to have become the perfect 
example of the soldier’s greatest 
burden and worst foe—loneliness. 
The Manchester Guardian quotes an 
American soldier on leave at Port 
Darwin as saying: “When you’ve 
been there a few weeks you find 
yourself talking to yourself. After 
that you find yourself talking to the 
lizards. After another couple of 
weeks you find the lizards talking to 
you. Then you find yourself listen- 
ing.” That might well be widely 
quoted as an inducement to the folks 
at home to write often and gaily. 


A CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT TOWARD 


WORLD ORDER 


First of All WHAT CHRISTIANS SHOULD KNOW 


The Movement for World Order 


Wars, 
with their destruction and heart- 


Wuat’s new in the world? 


breaks? Defeat, with its disillusion- 
ment and disintegration? Victory, 
with its thrills, and with its respon- 
sibilities sometimes realized but 
never fully met? Love or hatred, 
joy or sorrow, selfishness or altru- 
ism? All these mankind has known 
from its earliest existence. Is there 
anything new in the world? Per- 
haps not new, but certainly differ- 
ent, is a growing movement among 
Christians of many countries in be- 
half of world order—a movement 
which is constantly broadening in 
its scope and deepening in its inten- 
sity. If for no other reason, this 
movement would be distinctive be- 
cause it is emerging and taking 
shape at a time when the nations of 
the world find themselves in un- 
precedented disorder and chaos. In- 
telligent Christians ought to know 
about it. Intelligent Christians ought 
to determine, humbly but with con- 
viction, the part they are called 
upon to play in it. 


THE BASIS OF THE MOVEMENT 


Be it remembered that the pri- 
mary and continuing task of the 
Christian Church is to preach the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ—to seek, 
through every means God has placed 
at its disposal, to make the truth of 
the Gospel effective in the life of 
man. In performing its work, the 
Church must ever be bent upon cul- 
tivating in individual persons a con- 
trolling faith in God, and a true ex- 
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pression of that faith in all relations 
with fellow men and in the use of 
the material world. 

Men, however, do not live merely 
as individuals in relation to other in- 
dividuals. Society is so formed that 
smaller or larger numbers of indi- 


viduals who have interests in com- . 


mon are forced to delegate to a few 
leaders responsibility to act in their 
behalf. This is true in the corporate 
life of industry. It is equally true in 


the corporate life of government— 


municipal, state, and national. If the 
individuals who delegate responsi- 
bility believe that their personal lives 
ought to be ordered by Christian 
standards, it seems reasonable to in- 


The Church Must Preach 


fer that those to whom they delegate 
the responsibility for corporate 
action ought to be governed by the 
same standards. 

A new need therefore presents it- 
self. From the total Gospel there 
must be drawn those principles 
which apply to the conduct of or- 
ganized groups of society; that is, to 
the conduct or actions of nations and 
peoples of the world. An increasing 
number of Christians believe that 
moral or ethical principles, similar 
to those by which individuals are 
ruled, must become controlling in 
relations among governments. They 
believe that the Christian Church 
has a responsibility to testify to the 
truth of the Gospel as it pertains to 
organized society. They believe that 
the consciences of individuals must 


Responsible Citizens Must Act 


be enlightened and strengthened so 
that Christians, as citizens, will as- 
sume a responsible part in shaping 
the policies and practices of their 
governments. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
MOVEMENT 

This growing recognition of the 
fact that the Gospel is relevant to 
life in organized society has, in many 
countries, stimulated Christian ac- 
tivity in behalf of world order. The 
emerging movement, at the present 
stage of its development, may be 
marked by four characteristics. 


® The movement seeks to bring — 
pertinent elements of the Gospel to — 
bear upon the tension points or the — 
root evils from which international — 
maladjustments and wars inevitably 
emerge. It goes far beyond rebellion 
against the phenomenon of war. It 
recognizes that war is a symptom or — 
manifestation of an international — 
disease. At the roots of war lies a — 
host of causes from which the exter- — 
nal maladjustments surely derive. — 
Any effort to attack merely the ap- — 
parent evil without due considera- — 
tion of the contributory factors may 
be an expression of sentimentality, — 
or, at best, of impractical idealism, 


Rat Evils Must Be Attacked 
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and will probably in the long run 
prove futile. Only as the relation- 
ship between cause and effect in 
world disorder is discerned, and only 
as the primary significance of the 
causes is recognized, can progress to- 
ward international or world order be 
intelligently stimulated. 

It is here that the Christian mes- 
sage is being broken down into its 
component parts. Only secondarily 
is it being directed toward war as a 
symptom or manifestation of a dis- 
ease. Primarily, it is being related 
to the causes or root evils from 
which wars arise: the violation of 
moral law in international affairs, 
the inadequacy of international gov- 
ernment, economic maladjustments, 
race antagonisms and discrimina- 
tions, unjust colonial practices, arma- 
ments, attitudes towards defeated 
nations, and policies governing the 
administration of relief. 


@In attacking the international 
problem, Christians are moving to- 
ward a more definitely international 
co-operation. During the early stages 
of the war, Christian activity in be- 
half of world order moved most in- 
tensively within separate nations. 
National church bodies instituted 
commissions, convened study confer- 
ences, issued statements of Christian 
principles, contributed to the en- 
lightenment of public opinion, and 
established contacts with govern- 
mental officials. As the churches 
throughout the world thus assigned 
themselves to this international task, 
it seemed imperative that more def- 
inite international consultation—ulti- 
mately collaboration—hbe effected. 

Progress in this direction can be 
seen in the following: 

1. The continued activity of world 
church organizations involving sep- 
arate denominations, particularly 
the Lutheran World Council. 

2. The continued activity of the 
World Council of Churches, now in 
the process of formation. 

3.Informal personal contacts 
among Christian leaders of different 
countries. 

4. The exchange of documents on 
postwar settlements which have 
been prepared within separate 
countries (United Nations and Axis 
Powers). 

5. International conferences, such 
as the International Round Table of 
Christian Leaders at Princeton in 
July of this year where representa- 
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International Consultation Must 
Be Effected 


tives from twelve countries were in 
attendance, and a proposed meeting 
somewhere in northern Europe this 
autumn, 

6. The effort to arrive at a formu- 
lation which will receive common 
endorsement, such as the Six Pillars 
of Peace which were prepared by a 
Commission of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 
and were endorsed by fourteen 
Christian leaders in Great Britain. 


@ An approach is being made 
“from the top down”; that is, by 
seeking effective contacts with gov- 
ernmental officials. In a measure, 
this attack “from the top down” rep- 
resents an immediate or short-range 
procedure. It is highly important 
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that governments should formulate 
a postwar policy which will permit 
the right kind of a start. Christian 
leaders recognize that governmental 
officials will determine the provisions 


of a peace treaty and the political 
and economic structures by which 
the nations of the world will be re- 
lated to each other. Consequently, 
they are seeking to establish effec- 
tive contacts with governmental rep- 
resentatives. In fashioning their pro- 
cedures, especially in this country, 
they are preserving inviolate the 
principle of the separation of church 
and state. Fundamentally, they are 
making their testimony to a group 
of individuals in whose hands rests 
the power to order life among the 
nations of the world. In making this 
testimony, they are seeking to give 
to governmental leaders the benefit 
of Christian insights and judgments. 
The procedure here followed in- 
volves: 

1. Submission to the government 
of ethical principles and of the po- 
litical propositions derived there- 
from. 

2. Personal relations between 
Christian leaders and governmental 
officials, established through infor- 
mal contacts and through the activ- 
ity of permanent collaborators from, 
the churches with the State Depart- 
ment. 


@ An approach is being made 
“from the bottom up”; that is, by 
crystallizing public opinion concern- 
ing the issues which are at stake 
and concerning the action which 
Christians, as citizens, are called 
upon to take. Since this character- 
istic of the movement reveals what 
may be done in a local parish, it will 
be discussed -in a separate article 
subsequently to appear under the 
title, “A Christian Movement To- 
ward World Order—What Christians 
May Do.” 


For a Son in the Army 


We quote from The Australian Lu- 

theran one mother’s prayer. 

‘Dear God, wherever he may be to- 
night, 

Be with my boy; let naught his soul 
affright. 

Keep strong within his heart faith’s 
holy light— 

Take not away from him Thy pres- 
ence bright. 


“Whatever hardships he may have to 
see, 

If weal or woe his lot should chance 
to be, 

If ’tis Thy will bring him back to me; 

But always, ever, keep him safe with 
Thee.” —Doris R. Krudop. 


AN APPROACHING BLACKOUT 


ETHEL B. WICKEY Writes of Dangers Confronting the Christian Home 


Is THE Christian home in danger? Some people would bury their heads 
in the sands of time and refuse to heed any warnings and to obey signals. 
Others, facing the facts, are keenly alert and are exerting every effort to 
avoid the blackout. What is the situation? 


THE YELLOW SIGNAL 


When the physical structure of 
our homes and cities is endangered 
in wartime, we are first made aware 
of the approaching enemy by the 
flashing of the yellow signal to the 
control centers. The sirens are set 
in motion. The army, the navy, the 
marines, the airmen, the firemen, the 
police force, the doctors, the nurses, 
the wardens, and many other special- 
ists rush to their respective posts. 
They prepare for any emergency. 
They try to preserve life and prop- 
erty. 

When the spiritual structure of 
our home is endangered in wartime 
by the atheist, the prostitute, the 
drunkard, the criminal, the cynic, 
the complacent, and a host of others, 
we are also made aware of the ap- 
proaching enemies. The yellow sig- 
nal is flashed to the control centers. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
doctors, lawyers, psychiatrists, teach- 
ers, religious leaders, pastors, and 
other specialists rush to their posts. 
They prepare for the emergency. 
They try to preserve the traditional 
foundation of the American home. 


THE BLUE SIGNAL 


The men at the control centers of 
our cities are not alarmists; they are 
realists. The enemy is approaching 
closer. The blue signal warns all to 
be ready for action. 

So the men at the control centers 
of our homes are not alarmists; they 
are specialists. They are prepared 
by long hours of study, wide experi- 
ence, and faithful service to give us 
the facts. They write books. They 
flood our newspapers and our mag- 
azines with articles. They warn us 
by radio. They deliver college com- 
mencement addresses, sermons, and 
lectures. They give courses in our 
churches, summer schools, and in 


our colleges and seminaries. They: 


are flashing the blue signal. What 
are the facts? 

Knowing more about crime con- 
ditions in the United States than any 
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other individual, J. Edgar Hoover 
says, “With almost twenty per cent 
of all persons arrested under twenty- 
one years of age, the challenge be- 
comes real. .. . Wartime ahandon, 
broken homes, fewer recreational 
facilities, greater opportunities for 
inexperienced youth to earn large 
salaries are the factors creating the 
problem. ... There were 18 per cent 
more assaults and 30 per cent more 
drunkenness during the past year 
than during the previous year.” 
From various sources and author- 
ities come statements such as these: 
Two out of every five boys and three 
of every four boys have broken the 
purity code before they graduate 
from high school; at least sixty thou- 
sand American babies every year 
come into the world with physical 
handicaps inherited from a venereal 
father or mother; widespread illegal 
criminal destruction of pre-natal life 
is estimated at 700,000 cases annually; 
a quarter of a million homes are 
legally broken by divorce each year, 
which means that by 1950 one-fourth 
of all marriages will end in divorce. 


THE RED SIGNAL 


When the red signal flashes, we 
know the enemy is overhead or in 
our midst. It is a time for action. 

The red signal warning of the 
actual attack upon our homes has 
been given. What action is neces- 
sary? 


1. Revival of religion. In a state- 
ment to the Family Altar League in 
Chicago, J. Edgar Hoover says, ‘“Re- 
ligion is the only preventive.” This 
Family Altar League issued a call to 
the 220,000 churches of America “to 
restore the custom of daily family 
prayers as an antidote to the rapidly 
increasing wave of crime and juve- 
nile delinquency.” How faithful are 
we as church members to the study 
of the Bible, to prayer and medita- 
tion, to family worship, to attend- 
ance at worship services, to the Holy 
Communion? The revival of re- 


In a Christian Home Mutual Interest in | 
Religion Exists 


ligion must start with church mem- 
bers in their own lives. 


2. Religious training in the homes. 
Again J. Edgar Hoover says, “The 
crime problem is a problem of the 
home. It is a lack of religious train- 
ing in the home and the school that 
usually breeds criminals. If this 


country ever hopes to root out crime, © 


it must begin at the cradle. It must 
instill in the youth through religious 
instruction a moral sense.” The 


twenty million boys and girls in the | 


United States who are growing up 
in paganism without having heard 
the name of God except in profanity 
need very definite religious instruc- 
tion both in home and school. These 
youth are the sources of the crim- 
inals of today and tomorrow. 
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3. Christian counseling and guid- | 
ance. Here is the responsibility of — 


both Christian parents and pastors. 


Too few of both groups take the time © 
to counsel with young people about © 


their intimate personal life problems 


and relations. In fact, there is much © 


evidence that most parents and many 
pastors do not know how to counsel 
youth on these problems. 


More emphasis must be laid upon — 
the sanctity of marriage. In the No- — 
vember 1942 issue of Ecclesia Plan-— 
tanda we read some sound advice © 


to pastors: “If the minister is to con- 


eo! 
sobs 
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tinue saying with good grace that he © 


believes in the sacredness of mar- © 
riage, he must cease to treat it cas- 
ually. He must give it an attention — 


social and religious importance. He 


must think of home-making as one. 


of the most important parts of the 
life of his people, and of prepara- 
tion for it as one of his chief oppor- 
tunities with youth.” 


THE ALL-CLEAR SIGNAL 


Will it be given? The answer de- 
pends upon church members, indi- 
vidually and collectively. Today our 
own United Lutheran Church ap- 
pears to be awake to the fact that the 
Christian Home is in danger. During 
the period September 1943 to August 
1944 the Christian home will be a 
subject of extensive and intensive 
consideration. Already literature has 
been sent to all pastors to assist 
them in awakening our people to re- 
consecrate and rededicate their lives 
and their homes. Through a folder 


on the Christian Home suggestions 
have been given for developing 
Christian family spirit and _tradi- 
tions. A list of books is available 
which will assist pastors and leaders 
in discussing all problems related to 
the Christian Home. The subject will 
be presented at conferences and 
synods. Local parishes will organize 
study classes. 

Our Church is leading the way in 
a constructive program which may 
assure the all-clear signal being 
given. She calls upon us to throw 
our resources and talents into the 
solution of this critical problem. If 
we as individuals are faithful to our 
confirmation and marriage vows and 
co-operate in the program of our 
church, our homes will not be in pos- 
session of the enemy but will be 
truly Christian homes. 


KEYMEN FOR SUCCESSFUL 


STEWARDSHIP 


ARTHUR P. BLACK Quotes from Report of Secretary Joseph D. Krout 


THE following are excerpts from 
the report of the Committee on 
Stewardship and Benevolence of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod which 
has the largest number of pastors 
and congregations in the U. L. C. A. 
They are significant from the stand- 
point of the “forward look,” and the 
primary value of a benevolence and 
stewardship program: 

“After careful deliberation it is 
the judgment of your committee that 
the pastor’s own attitude toward the 
stewardship and benevolence pro- 
gram is the chief factor in its suc- 
cess or failure. 

“Tn order that church councils and 
congregations may be given encour- 
agement and counsel in the promo- 
tion of their benevolence program, 
it is the sense of this committee that 
someone be specifically designated 
for this duty. 

“Since the Constitution and By- 
laws of synod make this a permissive 
duty of the secretary of synod, there- 
_ fore, we believe that the By-Laws 
should be amended to make this a 
directive duty, specifically charging 
the secretary of synod with this 
work.” 

Secretary of Synod Joseph D. 
Krout, in his report on Benevolence 
Promotion, made these two recom- 


September 29, 1943 


Joseph D. Krout, D.D., 
Secretary of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod 


mendations, both of which were ap- 
proved by synod: 


“1. That our pastors preach a sermon 
on Benevolence Causes according 
to the Calendar of Causes as desig- 
nated by the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 


“2. That the synod go on record as 
favoring a schedule by which our 
pastors and laymen will exchange 
pulpits at least once each biennium, 
for the purpose of presenting the 
Benevolence Cause of the Church, 
and that the officers of synod be 
charged with working out the sched- 
ule for such exchange of pulpits.” 


Excerpts from Secretary Krout’s 
report leading up to his recommen- 
dations follow: 


Cultivating Benevolence-mindedness 


“For the first time in the history 
of the U. L. C. A. a concerted effort 
was made to present the Benevolent 
Causes of the Church to every con- 
gregation. The result of this effort 
leads your secretary to believe that 
a biennial schedule by which our 
pastors would exchange pulpits on a . 
designated Sunday, for the purpose 
of presenting the work of the 
Church, would do much toward in- 
stilling a benevolence-mindedness in 
our members. 

“During the past five years, 
through personal contact with many 
of our pastors, and through corre- 
spondence with the secretaries of 
church councils, your secretary has 
endeavored to stimulate the spirit of 
giving.” 

At this point in his report Secre- 
tary Krout submitted official figures 
showing “‘a decided upward trend in 
Apportione? Benevolence paid by 
our congregations.” They show sub- 
stantial increases for each of the five 
years, 1938-1942, totaling $132,775. 
The U. L.-C. A. budget increased 
from $193,206 (the last full year be- 
fore the synod was organized, 1937), 
to $269,801 in 1942. Over the same 
period the synodical budget in- 
creased from $78,656 to $134,836. 
Real increases; aren’t they? 


Co-operation of Pastors Essential 


And, according to Secretary 
Krout, “still greater advancements 
are possible, and such advancements 
will be made if and when all our pas- 
tors present the Benevolence Causes 
of our Church according to the Cal- 
endar of Causes, as recommended by 
the U. L. C. A. Pastors should re- 
member that an enlightened congre- 
gation is a giving congregation, and 
that it is equally true that congrega- 
tions which are missionary-minded 
have no difficulty with local ex- 
penses.”’ 

Other evidences of progress, as 
shown by Secretary Krout’s report: 
33 congregations paid nothing on the 
apportionment in 1942, to compare 
with 75 in 1938: 504 increased per 
capita giving for apportionment in 
1942, to compare with 268 in 1938: 
200 paid apportionment in full in 
1942, to compare with 149 in 1938. 


CHURCH PAPERS NEED MORE READERS 


16,000,000 Read “Horror’”’ Magazines; 13,000,000 


Read Church Papers 


By BERNARD J. MULDER 


In THE historic Wartburg Castle, where Martin Luther lived while 
making his translation of the Bible, the guide always points out an inkspot 
on the wall. The spot was made when Luther hurled his inkpot at the devil. 
There is a legend that ever since that day 400 years ago, the devil is afraid 
of ink. And the ink which the devils of intolerance and bigotry, superstition, 
and tyranny fear most is that ink which is used in printing a truthful and 


untrammeled church press. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, pres- 
ident and publisher of the New York 
Times, in an address at Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh, said that “sur- 
rounded by war, it behooves us to 
examine the weapons of the moment, 
for each year has its own, and a 
weapon is not necessarily an arrow, 
a bullet, a torpedo, or an aerial 
bomb. There are others equally 
deadly. . 

“There is one weapon which has 
proved valuable to Germany. And 
that is propaganda. With propaganda 
truth has been destroyed and false- 
hood glorified. With propaganda dis- 
cord has been sown and strong men 
have become weak. The pen has 
truly been mightier than the sword. 

“Yet against each weapon we 
sooner or later find a defense—armor 
for arrows, masks for poisoned gas, 
stronger weapons of offense to make 
unusuable earlier tools of destruc- 
tion. And against the weapon of evil 
propaganda our only defense is a 
free and responsible press . . . for 
democracy can be strong only if it is 
informed, and truth alone can defeat 
the weapon of evil.” Everything that 
Mr. Sulzberger has said with regard 
to the public press applies with equal 
if not much greater force to the 
church newspapers of the nation. 

The amount and kind of mental 
food that is being fed to American 
people these days is almost stagger- 
ing and terrifying. 
According to the 
latest figures, 
about 50,000,000 
newspapers are 
being printed each 
day; 55,000,000 
copies of weekly 
magazines come off the presses every 
week, and 95,000,000 copies of 
monthly magazines are circulated 
each thirty days. How many millions 
of books are published each year is 
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not known, but it is known that at 
least just before the war, not less 
than 1,100,000 tons of paper were 
used for books annually. From these 
figures one gets somewhat of an idea 
of the amount of reading material 
offered to the American people an- 
nually, some of it good, some indif- 
ferent, some bad, and a good deal 
very bad. 

Speaking to a corner pharmacist 
about his magazine rack, I learned 
that a large share of his magazine 
sales were of the detective, murder, 
and sexy variety. Estimated figures 
show that about 16,000,000 of the 
“horror” magazines were sold each 
month. 15,000,000 copies of the sex 
magazines are also sold each thirty 
days, with young people buying the 
larger share. 

In contrast to all of this, the aver- 
age weekly, monthly, and quarterly 
circulation of the Church Press, is 
13,000,000, this being distributed 
over about 1,000 periodicals. With 
so much reading matter which is ut- 
terly indifferent and so much which 
is definitely harmful, is it not high 
time that the responsible leaders of 
the Church get squarely behind that 
agency in the Church which will as- 
sist them in their God-given task of 
making a better people and thus a 
better world—The Church Press? 

In this present critical situation, 
when men are face to face with the 
progressive paganization of all re- 
lationships, the Church Press and 
the editors thereof have a very dis- 
tinctive task. The great peril of to- 
day is crowd-mindedness. Altogether 
too many people are passive copies 
of the current mind. Emerson said 
long ago that the great mass of peo- 
ple do no creative thinking. They 
are continually swayed by the soap- 
box. Men who do not read do not 
think. Soon they become narrow- 
minded and see only small worlds. 
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Scores of the Church Papers pub- 
lished in the United States and Canada 
are represented at the annual meetings 
of the Associated Church Press. 

Common problems of the Church 
Papers are considered at these meet- | 
ings—and one in particular is always 
in the minds of the editors. How canthe | 
periodicals published by the churches — 
get into enough homes to have a real — 
effect on American thinking? 

This year the Associated Church 
Press decided to issue an appeal dur- | 
ing October to the members of all 
Protestant congregations. Dr. Bernard — 
J. Mulder, president of the Association, 
emphasizes in the statement on this — 
page the importance of greater loyalty — 
and increased circulation of the Church — 
Papers. aon 


ap 


The reading man, on the other hand, ~ 
is the mentally alert man. He is he 
key man in the crises. The Churchal 
Paper, as it fosters and gives good | 
reading, becomes in part responsible — 4 


convictions, and the visions of a ’ 
people. ue 
To this end, the spread of good. ‘ 
reading, the CR Church — 
Press fosters Protestant Press Month 
and designates the month of Octo- — 
ber. Let all clear-visioned church- — 
men combine in a campaign to utilize 
fully the high values of our Church — 
Press. Let the editors and managers 
be encouraged in their promotior 
efforts to create for their papers 
larger opportunities for service 
both church and state. Let reade 
beget readers until every Christi 
family shall have its heart warmed 
by the inspiration of its own church 
periodical. 


Mission Festival in the Laurentians 
250 Canadians Worship in the Great Out-of-doors 


In the late summer, shortly before 
Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt 
retired from the arduous Quebec con- 
ference to seek relaxation in the lake- 
dotted seclusion of the Laurentian 
Mountains, the Maynooth parish, which 
nestles among the foothills of those 
same mountains, observed a unique 
mission festival. 

The festival lasted all day. It held 
the interest of the children as well as 
the adults and warmed the hearts of 
all for the whole work of the whole 
church. It produced a generous offer- 
ing for the extension of Christ’s king- 
dom of peace and good will in these 
troublous times. 

Staged outdoors under the whisper- 
ing pines, it captured the imagination 
of the rugged settlers, the hunters and 
trappers, the farmers and lumbermen 
of the district. They trekked in from 
all points of the compass by road and 
bush trails. A platform truck, or- 
dinarily used to haul pulpwood, brought 
sixteen passengers and an infant in a 


Directed by Dr. Leupold 


The Reed Organ and Choir Stalls in the Foreground 


September 29, 1943 


The Cisideen's Choir Sang at the Afternoon Service, 


By JOHN SCHMIEDER, D.D. 


baby carriage. Men holding war jobs 
in far-away towns had arranged to be 
present with their families. Soldiers 
home on leave added to the number of 
worshipers so that the total attendance 
of 250 considerably exceeded the bap- 
tized membership of this pioneer par- 
ish on the northern fringes of civiliza- 
tion. 

The pine bush adjoining the church 
grounds had been transformed into a 
lovely grove. Two church councilmen 
had labored all week trimming off the 
lower branches of the trees. Other 
volunteers came to help them in the 
evening. There was a platform for the 
altar and the ministers and another for 
the reed organ and the choir. Rough 
planks, supported on posts, provided 
pews for the people. Underfoot was a 
soft, silent carpet of pine needles, and 
overhead the outermost branches of 
the stately conifers interlaced to form 
an airy ceiling where the chatter of 
woodpeckers and red squirrels was oc- 
casionally heard. 


“The Saturday School’? at Which the German Refugee, 
Dr. Leupold, Teaches Canadian Children to Read 
and Write English 
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_ Dr. U. Leupold is the missionary pas- 

tor of Christ Church at Maynooth near 
the vast Algonquin Park area. Min- 
isters on holiday in the immediate 
neighborhood were invited to be the 
guest speakers, The Rev. A. Lotz of 
Kitchener preached at the morning 
service and the Rey. C. S. Roberts of 
Waterloo addressed the informal after- 
noon gathering. The scholars of the 
Saturday school, which the missionary 
and his wife conduct the year round, 
contributed songs and recitations, while 
the Ladies’ Aid presented the mission- 
ary pageant with which the day’s fes- 
tivities came to a close. 

The time between the morning serv- 
ice and the afternoon session provided 
a welcome opportunity for Christian 
fellowship. Nobody went home. Picnic 
lunches were spread out in the shady 
grove and a committee of women went 
about ministering to the family groups 
with tea, coffee and milk. So our peo- 
ple in northern Ontario among the 
foothills of the Laurentians observed 
their mission festival. 


O Lord, where’er Thy people meet, 

There they behold Thy mercy seat; 

Where’er they seek Thee, Thou art 
found, 

And every place is holy ground. 


The Congregation at the Morning Service 


And Jehovah said unto Noah, 
Come thou and all thy house into 
the ark. Genesis 7: 1 


Into the ark of a Christian home 
God invites each family. A home is 
not just a house or other dwelling 
place. To be an ark of safety, it 
must be reinforced with a spiritual 
love and infused with a holy spirit. 
In its building the Church of Jesus 
Christ engages, and for its strength- 
ening offers the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. The family spirit should be 
manifest in the Christian brother- 
hood and find its highest expression 
in the Holy Communion. Christian 
ideals and principles should pervade 
and perfect the life of the family. 
Next Sunday, when the Lord’s Sup- 
per is spread at the invitation of the 
Master, all families are urged to 
unite in one household of faith and 
receive of the sacramental grace 
that effects the higher life. 


~ + + 


He will ever be mindful of his 
covenant. Psalm 111: 5 


Gop’s promise that He would 
never again destroy the world by 
flood was sealed with a rainbow. 
Over all nations arches the span of 
God’s love and mercy, tinted with 
manifold expressions of His glory 
and benediction. The heavenly 
promises are eternal and sure to all 
who accept them by faith and who 
enter the covenant of grace. The 
spiritual family of Noah’s later Son, 
Jesus, invite all who would be saved 
to come with them into God’s ark of 
safety. The true unity of the human 
family is seen only in the spiritual 
group of believers, and the integrity 
of the individual family is main- 
tained only in the love-filled home. 


+ + = 


But if ye bite and devour one an- 
other, take heed that ye be not con- 
sumed one of another. 

Galatians 5: 15 

Someone has said that “home is 
the place where we act the worst 
and are treated the best.” Ideally it 
is “the place of my personal life’s 
rest,” as another has expressed it; 
but actually its restfulness is too 
often marred by disagreements, 
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harsh words and unbecoming con- 
duct toward those who are nearest 
and dearest. Love should be the 
cement that keeps united the diver- 
gent elements that enter into the life 
of every family. If discord brings 
discontent within the home, the 
world at large is bound to feel the 
consequences. 


+ + + 


Brethren, even if a man be over- 
taken in any trespass, ye who are 
spiritual, restore such a one in a 
spirit of gentleness. 

Galatians 6: 1 


A wap of fourteen faced the juve- 
nile court. He had been considered 
a good boy and studious, living in a 
select community, with respected 
parents. But led by mischievous 
playmates he helped in breaking a 
shop window and in stealing articles 
on display. In pronouncing sentence, 
the judge held that the parents were 
mainly guilty through parental neg- 
lect. “You have given him a room 
in your house,” he said, “but pro- 
vided no home. You have fed and 
clothed him, but have denied him 
companionship and leadership. You 
have sent him to Sunday school, but 
by your indifference to the church 


have killed his spiritual interests. - 


You have started him on a down- 
hill road through your indifference. 
Save him; start now.” And the judge 
paroled him. 


+ + + 


As many as shall walk by this 
rule, peace be upon them, and 
mercy, and upon the Israel of God. 


Galatians 6:16 


“Mora victory over Axis ideas 
and ideals is just as important for a 
lasting peace as is military subjuga- 
tion of the enemy,” said Lieutenant- 
Commander Howard L. Hamilton in 
addressing a graduating group of 
naval cadets. And he added: “The 
moral victory will be more difficult 
in many respects than defeating the 
enemy’s military might.” The spir- 
itual general, Paul, advised that 
peace comes to all who, in the new 
order of Jesus Christ, win their vic- 
tories, not by law and material might 
but by the methods of the cross. 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


But seek ye first his kingdom, and 
his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you. 

Matthew 6: 33 

JUVENILE delinquency is an in- 
creasing problem, especially in view 
of the present war psychosis and 
hardboiled military tactics that ap- 
peal to adventurous youth and in 
view of the absence of parents and 
the disruption of normal family life. 
The many conferences, resolutions, 
and articles dealing with “the child 
problem” fail to get at the root of the 
matter, which is spiritual. Govern- 
mental regulations, reformatory 
movements, and efforts of welfare 
agencies are of great importance; 
but all social and moral attempts to 
solve the problems of character and | 
conduct are secondary to soul build- 
ing and spiritual regeneration. 


+ + + 


But now, O Jehovah, thou art our | 
Father; we are the clay and thou 
our potter, and we all are the work ~ 


of thy hand. Isaiah 64: 8 


Gren. Douctas MacArruur said: 
“By profession I am a soldier, and 
take pride in that fact; but I am ~ 
prouder, infinitely prouder, to be a © 
father. A soldier destroys in order — 
to build; a father only builds, never © 
destroys. The one has the poten- — 
tialities of death, the other embodies — 
creation and life and, while the — 
hordes of death are mighty, the bat- | 
talions of life are mightier still.” — 
And he added that he wants his son © 
to remember him “not from the bat- — 
tle, but in the home repeating with - t 
him our simple daily prayer, bt ; 
Father, Who art in heaven.’ ” 


PRAYER 


Fatuer in heaven, Who hast will- — 
ingly given Thyself for Thy chil- 
dren’s need, be not far from us as we © 
journey through this world of mani- — 
fold temptations. Keep us close to © 
Thee and to all Thy faithful ones, | 
that together we may arrive in joy © 
at our Father’ s House, through Him ~ 
Who ig the Way, even Jesus Christ © 
our Lord. Amen. 


The Lutheran’ 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


"The Lutheran" Draws From an Issue of September 26, 1918, 


Concerning the U. L. C. A. Merger 


THE actual date on which the char- 
ter was signed which authorized and 
empowered the church corporate, 
the United Lutheran Church in 
America, was November 14, 1918. In 
some respects the convention that 
accepted this document of incorpora- 
tion was largely devoted to under- 
writing action which had been taken 
in advance. The fact is that much of 
the thinking required to form a com- 
bination of the former United Synod 
in the South, the General Synod, 
and the General Council began in 
time to be presented to the conven- 
tions of these three constituent 
groups as early as 1915. In 1917, 
when the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the beginning of the Protest- 
ant Reformation was celebrated, con- 
sideration of the conditions for a 
merger had progressed to the point 
at which they could be submitted to 
the three conventions and in the 
main approved by each of them. At 
these conventions the arrangements 
were made for the delegates who 
should gather in New York a year 
later and speak authoritatively for 
the merger. 

Naturally by September 1918 the 
church press of the merger year was 
devoting considerable attention to 
the coming combination of general 
bodies. In the fourth issue of THE 
LuTHERAN during September of that 
year, the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the distinguished 
Dr. Theodore E. Schmauk, who for 
many years was the presiding officer 
of the General Council, provided an 
article of which the heading was 
“Progress of the Merger.” What 
this learned leader wrote deals with 
what might be called the mind of 
the church in relation to the mind 
of the country twenty-five years ago. 

It will be recalled that 1918, like 
1943, was a year of war. The prob- 
lems that the civil authorities of the 
time confronted were not essentially 
different from those with which this 
generation of civic and military 
leaders is confronted. Within the 
church, in a less specific and a less 
widely distributed proportion, were 
discussions of issues of church and 
state with which we are familiar. THE 
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LUTHERAN presents this article of Dr. 
Schmauk’s, believing that compari- 
sons of “then and now” will be stim- 
ulating to our hopes and confirma- 
tive of our faith. 


PROGRESS OF THE 
MERGER 


It 1s a strange fact that the United 
Lutheran Church will make its be- 
ginning at a moment in the world’s 
history when all lines of public effort 
seem to be about to be making new 
beginnings. The new Church will be 
born into a new world. Things are 
not as they were a year ago, or even 
at the last meeting of the General 
Council. The new aims, energies and 
methods of our country, and the 
coming reconstruction of the whole 
world cannot fail to bring about a 
new state of affairs. 

Religion is already feeling the sit- 
uation keenly. Our colleges, and the 
young men in them, have been taken 
over by the government for military 
purposes. Our courses of study, for 
the traditional education of the min- 
istry and of our coming laymen have 
been, at least temporarily, set to a 
side. No one knows where the future 
ministers, and we might add laymen, 
of the Church are to come from. If 
the whole flower of our youth goes 
into the army, as it must when called 
to be loyal to our country, in the 
course of a few years many of our 
regular channels of activity will feel 
the dearth of man-power, and some 
of them will be left high and dry. 

For various reasons the Protestant 
denominations of this country are in 
a precarious situation, and only last 
Saturday Mr. H. W. Ellis, the well- 
known religious writer in the sec- 
ular press, exposited his views of 
eliminating denominational work 
from Foreign Missions in the great 
countries of the East. To what straits 
the Protestants in this country will 
be reduced no one knows. To care 
for and represent the interests of the 
Lutheran Church in this matter the 
National Lutheran Council was or- 
ganized a few weeks ago. 

Many social questions, the aspira- 


tion of labor, the representation of 
the suppressed races and national- 
ities in reorganization at the close of 
the war, the prospective organiza- 
tion of a world federation, the pos- 
sible international control of ex- 
change, a larger or governmental 
ownership of public utilities and 
basic industries, the demanded par- 
ticipation of industrial laymen—in 
the ,management of large enter- 
prises, the vast shiftings of popula- 
tion, the present national policy of 
establishing a permanent system of 
employment agencies, the develop- 
ment of vocational education, the or- 
ganization of a construction service 
to carry on public works, the exten- 
sion of agricultural co-operation to 
the spheres of education and of re- 
ligion, the heavy taxation of Church 
endowments, the acquisition by gov- 
ernment of banking control, the 
proposition of control by the people 
of credit and finance, the possible ex- 
tension of public ownership to all 
systems of transportation, and to 
basic industries, and many other un- 
settling conditions, together with the 
new views on religion which the re- 
turning young men of our country 
may have acquired when they get 
back from France, whether these 
matters be simply agitations or 
whether they enter into the social 
structure of the nation, cannot fail 
to involve even the most conserva- 
tive of churches in many problems. 

In addition there will come the 
great problems of internal reorgan- 
ization and operation of our com- 
bined ecclesiastical activities. Our 
work will not be accomplished at the 
first convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church. We cannot go home, 
and sit down quietly. The call of the 
hour to our clergy and to our lay- 
men is wholehearted and unreserved 
devotion to the interests of the king- 
dom in which we are the Lord’s 
stewards. All new beginnings are 
difficult. And in these days both the 
opportunities and the difficulties are 
exceptionally great. If we do not 
mean to fail, we must work and 
work, and must be instant in prayer 
that the Lord will guide us to wis- 
dom. 

The call of the hour is for whole- 
hearted service, to maintain and ap- 
ply the principles of the Gospel, in a 
spiritual, business-like and effective 
way, to the conditions which are be- 
setting us. 
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EDUCATION ENDANGERED 


The Late DR. CHARLES S. BAUSLIN in 1918 Warned the Church 
Against Intrusions Upon the American System of Liberal Arts Colleges 


(From Lutheran Church Work and Observer, Official Periodical of the 
Late General Synod, September 26, 1918) 


Tue file of Lutheran Church Work 
and Observer for the month of Sep- 
tember 1918, contains a contribution 
by the late Dr. Charles S. Bauslin, 
son of the dean of Hamma Divinity 
School, and prominent in his own 
right among educators. 

The title for the article was 
“The Last Line of Defense.” Dr. 
Bauslin began his discussion, which 
is quoted herewith, with a reference 
to a statement which had been issued 
by President Woodrow Wilson, him- 
self a notable educator and ex-pres- 
ident of Princeton University. Pres- 
ident Wilson’s statement, which con- 
cerned the maintenance of educa- 
tional institutions despite the bur- 
dens imposed upon them by the war 
of 1917-18, has assertions that bear a 
striking similarity to some that ex- 
press similar anxieties among the 
educational leaders of the Lutheran 
Church in this country. It will be 
noted by readers of THE LUTHERAN 
that Dr. Bauslin’s major premise 
reads: “The foundation-stone of 
American democracy is education.” 
He favors adding to the responsibil- 
ities of the school rather than di- 
minishing them or substituting mil- 
itary for civic instruction. 

Dr. Bauslin warned against con- 
fidence in short-cuts and swift pan- 
aceas for social reform. Said he, “We 
cannot make mankind over by 
science. That is one valuable lesson 
which Germany has taught us. Text- 
books and universities and arrogant 
silence are no remedy for what is 
wrong with human life.” 

One even finds a near replica to 
the problem of attendance at our 
Liberal Arts colleges. Dr. Bauslin 
stated, “The church colleges stag- 
gered last year (1917) under a ter- 
rible burden. Through strict econ- 
omy and shrewd administration they 
closed their year, not without debt, 
but in a condition surprising to all 
who were familiar with the facts. 
Now they open their doors again for 
another year more trying in all prob- 
ability than the former. Are there 
any in the Church who think it is an 
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impertinence that when war is on, 
these institutions should be calling 
for help?” 

THe LUTHERAN quotes the article 
in full as follows: 


THE LAST LINE OF 
DEFENSE 


PRESIDENT Witson has called the 
educational organization of the 
country, “The Last Line of Defense.” 
To neglect this last line of defense 
would be the consummation of folly. 
The President in a recent letter ad- 
dressed to the secretaries of the 
church boards of education has said: 
“T am pleased to note that despite 
the unusual burdens imposed upon 
your people by the war, they have 
maintained their schools and other 
agencies of education so nearly at 
their normal efficiency. That this 
should be continued throughout the 
war and that in so far as the draft 
law will permit there should be no 
falling off in attendance in the col- 
leges is a matter of the very greatest 
importance, effecting both our 
strength in war and our national 
welfare and efficiency when the war 
is over. ...I would, therefore, urge 


that the people continue to give gen- - 


erous support to their schools—that 
the nation may be strengthened as 
it can only be through the right edu- 
cation of its people.” 

The foundation-stone of American 
democracy is education. While we 
fight to make the world safe for 
democracy, we need to remember 
that unless democracy is founded on 


education it is not safe for the world. 


The Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, appointed by the President, its 
personnel being the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Mr. George 
Creel, has issued a national service 
handbook. The first section has to 
do with domestic welfare, and pre- 
sents the first lines of defense. The 
third of these first lines mentioned 


is Education. Quoting the commit- 
tee: “The conserving and construc- 
tive agencies of peace, whether in 
the form of legislation, education, or 
social work, instead of being aban- 
doned during the period of the war, 
should be redoubled in their efforts 
and so far as conditions will permit, 
broadened in their scope. If there is 
the slightest let up in our educational 
standards we shall find ourselves in 
a few years with a civilian army of 
incompetents.” This committee again 
insists that the colleges must be kept 
open. This is their reason: “For the 
duration of the war and some time 
thereafter there will be an unprec- 
edented need for men expertly 
trained.” “Instead, therefore, of re- 
ducing the curriculum, every effort 
should be made to bring the educa- 
tional machinery to a greater degree 
of efficiency.” “For the problems of 
social reconstruction that the war 
will leave in its aftermath we shall 
more than ever need trained minds 
equipped to handle trying and com- 
plex situations.” “It would be de- 
cidedly against the public interest 
for legislators to cut down appropri- 
ations for state universities or for 
individuals or foundations to curtail 
their contributions to the work of 
private educational institutions.” “A 
shortsighted or niggardly war econ- 
omy in education may handicap our 
industrial progress indefinitely.” 

In a new educational bill England 
provides for the extensive develop- 
ment of her schools at a time when 
she is bending every energy to meet 
the huge expenditure of the war. 
Should we do any less? Let it be 
said that what the Committee on 
Public Information has to say has 
to do with education in general. 


Christians believe that a democracy 


which is not founded on Christian 
education is not safe for the world, 
and that only such education as is — 
transfused by the light of heaven is — 


after all the last line of defense. — 
What else could have led the Church — 


in the days of the fathers to have — 
laid the foundations of a higher edu- 
cation in this country, and to have ~ 
given to it her fostering care © 
throughout the years? Christianity — 
is not a failure, but if it is not to fail, _ 
and the Church, if it is to play any ~ 
real part in the reconstruction of the — 
world, will need to do some recon- — 
struction within. About this there — 
can be little doubt. Let judgment — 
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begin at the house of God. Then it 
inevitably follows that the Christian 
colleges and seminaries must be pre- 
pared to train an adequate and com- 
petent leadership for the great task. 
We may be face to face with some 
very peculiar problems when this 
war is over. Some that will be the 
natural outgrowth of it all, and some 
not quite so natural. For instance, 
there may be some questions to set- 
tle that we have never faced before. 
Much of the popular current reading 
of the day is telling how war officers, 
some chaplains, and some so-called 
Christian teachers in the camps, aye, 
and even some pulpits, are telling 
their men that to die for humanity is 
the “last measure of devotion,’ and 
that regardless of their past life this 
supreme sacrifice will make certain 
their future with God. 

“There are those who affirm that 
the whole program of the Church 
will have to be changed when the 
war is over because, forsooth, a 
chaplain sometimes umpires a Sun- 
day ball game,” so says one of our 
denominational papers. 

Another current writer has this to 
say: “Everyone who thinks should 
con well the lesson of the passing 
days. Humanity cannot be legislated 
or revolutionized into a new order 
of altruism. All our short cuts and 
swift panaceas for social reform have 
been discredited. The German pro- 
gram of kultur is that the greatest 
good of Germans, and incidentally of 
all other peoples who should be sub- 
ordinate to Germany, will be served 
by the domination of education, ef- 
ficiency and science. Others besides 
Germans have made a fetish of this 
root idea of Prussianism. Educated 
and liberal persons especially were 
convinced that mankind could be 
educated out of all its sins and short- 
comings—lifted by their own boot- 
straps as it were. Universities and 
scholars, to whom all the world used 
to bow down as to little gods, have 
proved to be an inspiration and bul- 
wark of a conception of life which is 
so intolerable that civilization is giv- 
ing millions of its fairest young lives 
to wipe it out utterly. Unless we are 
as dunderheaded as a Prussian officer 
we shall learn the lesson written on 
the ravaged soil of Belgium and 
France, repeated in Armenia and the 
Holy Land, and in half a dozen other 
little nations, and traced in blood on 
every sea, that mere education of 
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the most thorough and _ scientific 
kind may co-exist with the very 
worst traits of human nature. We 
cannot make mankind over by 
science. That is one valuable lesson 
which Germany has taught us. Text- 
books and universities and arrogant 
silence are no remedy for what is 
wrong with human life.” Mere edu- 
cation will not bring the day of abid- 
ing peace, for an education of the 
mind that disregards the heart only 
whets the sword to a sharper edge 
and makes mankind ten-fold more 
skilful in the art of scientific mur- 
der. 

All this serves to emphasize the 
importance of the character of the 
leadership of the future; and would 
it not be decidedly against Christian 
interests for individuals to curtail 
their contributions to Christian edu- 
cational institutions? The church 
colleges staggered last year under a 
terrible burden. ‘Through strict 
economy and shrewd administration 
they closed their year, not without 
debt, but in a condition surprising 
to all who were familiar with the 
facts. Now they open their doors 
again for another year more trying 
in all probability than the former. 
Courageously they face this problem 
and seek to meet the issue just 
ahead. 

Are there any in the Church who 
think it is an impertinence that 
when war is on these institutions 
should be calling for help? If there 
are, they have evidently not thought 
this thing through, and have not 
faced the situation fairly. It has been 
boasted that our nation could in four 
years’ time raise and equip an army 
of 15,000,000 men and furnish a war 
budget of $100,000,000,000 without 
unduly disturbing the economic and 
industrial systems of our people. 
There is money enough in the Lu- 
theran Church to do everything that 
needs to be done and that ought to 
be done for the Kingdom of God as 
we are responsible for it in the world 
of men, and one of the things that 
needs to be done most promptly and 
to the full of our ability is the sup- 
port of our schools this coming year. 
The government says that there will 
be unprecedented need for men ex- 
pertly trained. In complete accord 
with this statement, yet supplement- 
ing it from the standpoint of the 
Church, we must see that the 
Church recognizes the need also for 


expertly trained men in her partic- 
ular field. We will give, as Luther- 
ans, the full measure of devotion to 
both our country and our Church, 
and reckon it to be our Christian 
privilege and also our patriotic duty. 


From College 
Windows 


By CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


One of the unsolved problems of 
our day which the Lutheran Church 
has not faced squarely is the prob- 
lem of church and state. Nor is the 
American formula of separation of 
church and state a solution. To alto- 
gether too many Americans the the- 
ory justifies a practice of separating 
politics and religion, which is some- 
thing quite different. Those who 
framed the American Constitution 
believed in God and did not intend 
to divorce _ statesmanship and 
churchmanship. Making the public 
school system of our country pagan 
does not guarantee religious liberty. 

The truth is that there is a host of 
problems connected with our every- 
day life as citizens which must be 
studied carefully and calmly. And 
the chyrch must study them. We 
leave too many of these questions to 
the doubtful authority of men and 
women who have no interest in the 
church, and we take their answers 
as final. When a man who has no 
religion makes statements about 
church and state, he has violated the 
principle of the separation of the 
two as much as does any churchman 
who speaks of these matters. Fur- 
thermore, all of us as citizens do 
take one or another attitude toward 
religion. You simply cannot sep- 
arate citizenship and religion. 

The separation of church and state 
means that the organized church 
cannot interfere in the domain of 
the organized state, or vice versa. 
But Christians can, and must, take 
part in the affairs of state. Indeed, 
they must take more part than they 
have taken. The Christian faith ex- 
cuses no man from such participa- 
tion. Christian higher education has 
as one of its purposes the training of 
Christian youth to leadership in gov- 
ernment. This is a responsibility to 
which the Lutheran Church in 
America has not given clear and 
conscious expression. 
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SINGAPORE, is it not, that was com- 
pelled to surrender when the Jap- 
anese invaders bombed the reser- 
voir from which the population drew 
water for drinking. When the news 
of this disaster reached the inhab- 
itants of cities where wells have 
been superseded by storage basins, 
the ease of conquest by mere thirst 
was realized. Few large cities would 
long survive destruction of their 
means of water storage. 

One observes that families living 
in small towns and on farms get 
water from wells, which are a less 
convenient but also a less destruc- 
tible provision against thirst. Per- 
haps one should say that necessities 
drive us to a more independent and 
more individual method of solving 
our problems. A by-product of the 
process is our increased respect for 
the “hidden resources” of our world. 

Take for example the kind’ of well 
—the common or garden variety of 
hole in the ground—which was 
digged and loosely walled with stone 
and thereby enabled to collect water 
from seepage. Such was the rather 
primitive equipment which was 
among the “must haves” of a home. 
The depth required varied with the 
character of the ground. Strata of 
soil that water could penetrate for- 
mations of rock in layers with inter- 
stices among them were favorable. 

The ultimate source of well-water 
is rainfall or melted snow. This is 
an intriguing fact which is often 
overlooked. We are startled by 
lightning, awed by dense, black, 
moisture-laden clouds, and fas- 
cinated by. the spectacle of a down- 
pour from the skies. But the water 
that has fallen soon disappears. It is 
absorbed into the ground and in part 
drained into wells and caves and 
hidden channels. In these places it 
is found, tapped by pumps and made 
serviceable to man. 

But except in areas such as is the 
Sahara Desert, for example, where 
extraordinary channels bring water 
from remote boundary mountains, 
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there must be rainfall from above 
the earth before moisture will be 
found beneath its surface. Digging a 
well does not in itself insure a reser- 
voir that can be put to the service 
of thirsty travelers and their beasts 
of burden. No pump will lift what 
does not exist. 


PARISH EDUCATION MONTH 


A very sound principle has been 
worded and propagated during the 
past score of years. It is the state- 
ment that too much of modern teach- 
ing is devoted to methods of char- 
acter forming and too little to the 
objective contents of instruction. 
Many parents are the objects of se- 
vere criticism because they do not 
provide the facts on which to base 
the choice of a better way of life. It 
has been declared that a child learns 
by learning and not by being taught. 
Recently the charge was made that 
college and high school graduates 
are deficient in their knowledge of 
American history. They know 
where the record of our nation’s 
activities could be found, but they 
never had given the time and mental 
energy which knowing requires. It 
is pathetic, said the critics, to expect 
democracy to survive if its fruits in 
the United States are not known to 
American citizens. 

Certainly in the realm of religion, 
objective instruction must go hand 
in hand with methods of applying 
spiritual truths to current problems 
and human relations. It has been 
asserted that Holy Scripture has not 
been given the place in family and 
church life that will enable its truths 
to fall down upon the just and the 
unjust and permeate the people who 
must choose between good and evil 
ways. Some of us “oldsters” point 
with pride to the way we were ex- 
posed to Christian teachings in the 
days of our youth. It was a time 
when a larger percentage of books 
had religious contents and the per- 
sons and facts encountered in the 
Bible were known by most of us. 


AT VOLUME XXV 


THE Roman and Arabic numerals 
on page 1 indicate that this is the 
twenty-fifth volume of this journal’s 
service as the official weekly in Eng- 
lish for the United Lutheran Church 
in America. The files show that Vol- 
ume I began May 1 in 1919 and con- 
tained twenty-six issues, a half year. 
But then the volumes contain the 
numbers for twelve months, begin- 
ning with the first issue in October. 

The merger convention in New 
York in November 1918 authorized 
the Board of Publication to merge 
the three English journals that had 
served the General Synod, the 
United Synod in the South, and the 
General Council and to continue a 
weekly using the German language. 
A Standing Committee on Church 
Papers was established and author- 
ized to nominate editors and to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over their edi- 
torial policies. 

To all intents and purposes, the 
volume of which this is the final 
number is co-extensive with the 
twenty-fifth year of the life of the 
U. L. C. A. Properly in many re- 
spects it has reflected in its contents 
the routine activities of the U. L. 
C. A. It is required of the church to 
declare an unchanging message by 
agencies continuous in their stew- 
ardship of the means of grace. Indi- 
vidual spiritual needs vary in cir- 
cumstances and in intensity less than 
in kind. This continuity ought to be 
and is discerned in the week-to-week 
contents of our church journal. 

But there is also the influence of 
current affairs and a resultant dis- 
tinction for this twenty-fifth volume. 
The effects of a great war have fallen 
upon the church as well as upon the 
world. Communications have been 
published from remote places to 
which chaplains and members of 


congregations have gone. Efforts to a 


maintain a ministry of the Word and 
sacraments in newly formed, prob- 
ably temporary, industrial settle- 
ments have made unusual calls upon 
us with resultant reports from par- 
ticipants and observers. 

Reports to THE LuTHERAN have 
made the congregations aware of 
drafts upon their young men and 
women in such numbers as to affect — 
the efficiency of auxiliary organiza- 
tions. Choirs, Sunday school staffs, — 
Luther Leagues, and Brotherhoods — 
all have vacancies at their meetings, 
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and the total of absentees is emphat- 
ically visible at Sunday services. 

Financial requirements have in- 
creased and the churches have had a 
stimulating surprise. The needs were 
stated and the money to take care of 
them distributed. The generous and 
willing responses have given THE 
LUTHERAN many a column of good 
news about the U. L. C. A.’s capacity 
to add materially to its routine pro- 
gram and prompt responses. Inter- 
twined with the information and en- 
couragement essentially within our 
programs of service have been the 
articles which deal with general 
missionary, educational, and social 
movements. 

In the editor’s judgment a great 
distinction for Volume XXV_ has 
been the work of its staff, of whom 
there are two groups. The first con- 
sists of departmental writers, of 
whom the greater number are near 
enough to the editor’s office to meet 
for conference. More widely dis- 
tributed and more numerous is the 
News Letter Staff, through whose 
members activities in the constituent 
synods and their parishes are de- 
scribed and their values shared. 

With such co-operation available, 
the editor is convinced that no pre- 
vious volume has achieved superior- 
ity over the one now at its end. 
Nevertheless, we hope Volume 
XXVI will be an improvement. 


COURAGE TO MEET DANGERS 


One of the depressing reports that 
have come recently to our attention 
states that a large number of young 
men become mentally unfit for mil- 
itary service before arrival at the 
training camps. The mere thought 
of the hardships of discipline and of 
the dangers in transportation and 
combat throw them “out of balance.” 
A civilian of professional training 
and experience described them as 
“borderline cases” and declared that 
they would be “deferred” if a com- 
petent psychiatrist was given an op- 
portunity to examine them. 

We cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of the percentage of draftees men- 
tioned to us: it was approximately 
one in every seventy called by the 
draft boards. It is pathetic that fear 
of danger, injuries, and death should 
permanently disable them. We won- 
der to what extent a correct ap- 
praisal of immortality has been in- 
stilled in them by religious training 
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and by tested faith. 

Probably no mere observer is 
competent to analyze the mental re- 
actions of one who is notified to re- 
port for physical examination and 
subsequent “induction into the 
armed forces” of his country. It does 
seem, however, that the main con- 
tribution which ‘religion is expected 
to furnish a drafted citizen is in the 
realm of morality. It is expected that 
he will adjust himself to the de- 
mands of strict discipline, subject his 
preferences to commands of superior 
officers, and substitute the comrade? 
ship of military organization for the 
companionship of his home and his 
self-chosen circle of friends. And 
especially is he urged to resist temp- 
tations that lessen his ability to con- 
quer his enemy in combat. 

One does not object to the pro- 
priety of these appeals in the name 
of duty and conscience, but they do 
not penetrate into the depths of re- 
ligious power. Assuming that the 
cause is just and therefore worthy of 
the service required, the soldier ac- 
cepts the dangers of warfare with no 
more than the natural shrinking 
from pain and the menace of death. 
He does not expose himself uselessly, 
but he enters a combat or he accepts 
the terrific strains of warfare, know- 
ing that the God in Whom he has 
trusted in civilian life is not far from 
him and will not forsake him. 

Obviously the assurance of in- 
heriting eternal life is the greatest 
comfort to a soldier. To be ready for 
death or for temporal disasters is a 
fruit of faith in Christ which knows 
no exceptions due to place and cir- 
cumstance. It is not taught that ex- 
posure to the hazards of military life 
weave a garment of righteousness for 
the soldier. Nor is “the supreme sac- 
rifice,” as we call death from war’s 
weapons, a substitute for faith in our 
Lord’s atonement. But no situation 
of military experience lessens in time 
or attributes the inheritance which 
our Lord has prepared for all who 
believe in Him. 

The mental casualties to which 
reference has been made may be un- 
avoidable and subject only to sym- 
pathetic treatment by the country 
and by the families affected. But it 
is possible that the consciousness of 
immortality has not been developed 
to the extent the revelations of Holy 
Scripture justify. Not only for the 


confidence of the soldier, but for 


every believing man and woman the 
exhortation is in order—‘“In nothing 
be anxious, but in everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving, let your requests be made 
known to God.” And Paul had an- 
other expression of courage in the 
name of his Saviour—Whether we 
live or whether we die, it is to the 
glory of God. 


CHRISTIAN HOMES IN 
PROMOTION 


Pace Two’s double-column para- 
graphs will be laden with deep sig- 
nificance if they are read, reread, 
discussed, and given expression by 
action. They cite an objective for 
the church, which is not less a part 
of our religion because it is receiv- 
ing primary consideration among the 
leaders of industrial, educational, 
and civic progress. 

One basic fact should be kept in 
the “mind of the church” and that is, 
that the first provisions for family 
life are made in the name of our 
Lord and Saviour. Beginning with 
marriage and continuing in the grace 
and sponsorship of holy baptism, 
both the obligations and the re- 
sources of the Christian religion 
have a definite place in the home. 
The “first day of school” for a babe 
is that one in which he is named and 
surrendered to God. To an extent 
not always realized a definite “pri- 
ority” for family life is assigned the 
church. 

But beyond what is immediately 
under the roof of the family dwell- 
ing are the agencies of education, of 
industry, and of the social order. 
Each of these at the present time has 
great and far-reaching plans for the 
making of a better world. Each of 
them will undertake to have the co- 
operation of the family and will in- 
sist upon having an entree into every 
home in the land where there are 
children. The church must decide 
among the various objectives which 
it can accept and support. There will 
be some whose character justifies op- 
position on the part of our religion 
and our congregations. And there is 
the third class that might be de- 
scribed as neutral. They are not ex- 
actly neutral, but their realization 
lies in the future and with reference 
to these the future of the church 
must be foreseen in order that its 
activities may not become entangled 
with those which are of the world. 
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THE 


GOD'S COMMANDMENTS FOR MAN'S USE “y “#2 7. Melhoen 


CHURCH 


Adult Sunday School Lesson Series Offers Timely 


Opportunity for Study 


Exodus 20: 3-7: Matthew 4: 10; 6: 9; John 4: 23, 24. Lesson for October 10 


A SPEAKER in a recent radio forum complained that discussions of the 
post-war social order deal with general principles and neglect their applica- 
tion to actual demands and conditions, He was told that basic propositions 
should determine the specific regulations, which in the nature of the sit- 
uation must await cessation of battle before the intricate terms which will 
give expression to the war’s general objectives can be put into treaty form. 


An ancient example, recently studied, 
which is from the early history of the 
Israelites during the period in which 
Moses was their leader, has brought the 
readers of this department into contact 
with another series of basic, and sim- 
ilarly general principles. The Ten Com- 
mandments are nothing short of the 
fundamentals which, in the first place 
express the will of God for man’s con- 
duct and in the second place lay down 
with the authority which is divine, a 
group of principles which describe re- 
liably men’s relations to each other. 
Such a distinction between duties to 
God and duties to man are indicated in 
the delivery of the Decalogue at Mt. 
Sinai in two tablets of stone. 

More than one way is practical for a 
study of this unparalleled statement of 
Jehovah. In their simplest form the Ten 
Commandments were the root from 
which stemmed the elaborate laws, 
practices, and ceremonies which be- 
came distinctive of that chosen people 
who are the descendants of Abraham 
and inheritors of a peculiar destiny. 
From a second point of view, as had 
already been indicated, the two tablets 
indicate two sets of obligations—the 
one primary and the other secondary. 
Sight must never be lost of the fact 
that the main authority for this group 
of Ten Laws is their source: they were 
received from God. Thus given to a 
person, transmitted to a folk, and given 
circulation in a world, their continuance 
is explained. 


A Form of Stewardship 


But the Decalogue can also be viewed 
as the basis of man’s stewardship of 
life. It is not forcing the situation to 
notice that since God has created man 
“a little lower than the angels and 
has crowned him with glory and 
honor, and has given him dominion 
over the works of His hands,” it was 
necessary for this creature to have 
from the Source of his being both au- 
thority and directions for his guidance. 
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One can say with reverence that an ob- 
ligation rested upon man’s Creator to 
equip him with laws of behavior, that 
were consonant with the stewardship 
conferred upon him. 


A Positive Fundamental 

It is from this point of view that the 
Scripture passages chosen as the adult 
lesson text in Sunday schools on Octo- 
ber 10 can be approached. Let it be 
noted first of all that the comments 
sometimes made relative to the Deca- 
logue—that the Commandments are 
negative rather than positive—is not 
entirely true. The basic principle is 
positive as well as declarative to the 
extent of absolute completeness. “I am 
the Lord thy God. Thou shalt have no 
other gods before Me,” is a command 
as well as a revelation. Thus man’s 
Creator and the Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ set up the all-em- 
bracing relationship between man and 
God. 

In the “words” that follow this basic 
declaration one finds recognition of 
what might be called the implications 
in the general commitment. Two of 
these deal with certain relations to God 
for the functioning of which the crea- 
ture is endowed by his Maker. First of 
the two is “communion with Him,” that 
is, prayer, which is both a communion 
and a confidence. Prayer is in the name 
of the true God and it avoids the vain 
use of His name. We identify it with 
the second commandment. A third law 
deals with rest from labor. Its first pur- 
pose is the provision of time for recrea- 
tion by a period of rest from work. 
Provision is also made for worship; es- 
pecially the corporate worship which 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
October 4-10 
Reverence for God. Exodus 20: 1-7. 
Moses’ Reverence for God. Exodus 3: 1-6. 
Daniel’s Reverence for God. Daniel 2: 19-23. 
. The Sovereignty of God. Acts 17: 24-29. 
The Majesty of God. Psalm 99: 1-9. 
. “Swear Not at All.” Matthew 5: 33-37. 
God Is a Spirit. John 4: 21-26. 
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was instituted amongst the Jews in 
their observance of the seventh day of 
the week. Thanksgiving to our Lord 
for His triumph over death, His sub- 
sequent presence in the Upper Room, 
and the coming of the Holy Spirit have 
led the Gentile church to substitute the 
first day of the week for the seventh. 
Following these two “duties to God” 
is a series of directions which evaluate 
parentage, life, birth, property and rep- 
utation. The commandment beginning, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
might be deemed the general principle . 
upon which rests modern legislation 
dealing with an assurance to those who 
have lived actively, that in their old 
age they will receive the reward of 
their labors from their children. Next 
is taken up seriatim, “Thou shalt not 
kill; Thou shalt not commit adultery; 
Thou shalt not steal; Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour; Thou shalt not covet.” These are 
divine requirements for the proper use 
of individual gifts and for the protec- 
tion of the same by organized society. 


Their Negative Form 


It is not out of order to give some 
thought to the negative style in which 
most of the Ten Commandments are — 
worded. A comparison is not infre- 
quently made between the way in 
which our Lord gave the “first and 
great commandment” and the second © 
“which is like unto it” where the ad- — 
verb not is omitted and the positive — 
“Thou shalt” has no limitation. 7 

But is it not true that when a general — 
principle has been established, experi- 
ence has justified a preference for 
breaking down the basic law into forms ~ 
of application that are stated in pro- 
hibitions? It is probable that we hu- 
mans learn definitely what is right by — 
suffering from the performance of what ~ 
is wrong. A great deal of the legisla- _ 
tion which is current in our states and | 
in the nation grows out of the effort of 7 
the representatives of the people to deal ~ 
with an evil or an unjust or an in- — 
jurious prattice. This is done by the ~ 
adoption of a law and the prescription 
of a penalty if the law is not observed. — 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that — 
in the framing of the Decalogue, after 
the relationship of complete obedience 
to God had been revealed, the: sinful 
practices which are prompted by. the — 
evil thoughts and impulses of the hu 
man heart each were forbidden. Hence 
the negative form of the Command- 
ments. : 
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The Faith in Many Lands— Matthew 24:7-14 


A vEEP trench was being dug by the 
foundation wall of a neighbor’s house. 
It was an ugly scar on his beautiful 
lawn and certainly made a large dent 
in his bank account. Our curiosity was 
satisfied when he said, “The cement 
was bad and my cellar wall was bulg- 
ing. There didn’t seem to be anything 
else to do but to take the whole wall 
down and build it over with new ce- 
ment.” The stones were so loose in the 
wall that one could take them out 
without tools. 

Our world is being trenched today 
because the cement that should have 
held the foundations strong and sturdy 
failed. The business of destroying that 
old wall is leaving ugly scars and is 
terrifically expensive in lives and prop- 
erty. Whatever pride men may have 
had in their ability to build a peace- 
ful and prosperous world is gone. They 
are busy breaking down the old wall, 
taking it apart stone by stone, Block- 
busters, mines, great guns, and the 
most powerful explosives yet to be in- 
vented are being used to destroy the 
foundations. In the heart of every 
workman there is the desire to help 
build that wall again, a wall that will 
endure. Multitudes pray as they slave 
in the business of destruction that no 
generation yet unborn will ever have 
to go through such days and months 
and years of toil and suffering again. 

The stones were strong in the old 
wall. They were well fitted into the 
pattern of the builder. It was the 
binder that failed. It had no power to 
hold the stones together. The cement 
had lost its “life,” or else it never had 
“life.” The foundations of our world 
were laid in self-interest mixed with 
power. Parts of our world were bound 
together by treaties without the honor 
required to make them “stick.” Dis- 
integrating forces of greed, economic 
rivalries, of racial pride and of extreme 
nationalism were at work. Every few 
‘years a part of the wall would collapse, 
-only to be patched in the same old way. 
‘Finally the whole wall collapsed. The 
‘one power that could hold the walls in 
line was never taken seriously by the 
‘builders. The binder that must be used 
‘if we are to rebuild permanently is 
-religion. The word itself means to re- 
‘bind. Not just any religion, but the re- 
‘ligion of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
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Christ. Now is the time to discover the 
possibilities in our faith for a lasting 
and durable peace. 


The Ties That Fail 


Every other contact in our world has 
broken down. There is the tie of race. 
It was this false battle ery that the 
Nazis used to stir their people to fight, 
Pride of race is a terrible thing. It takes 
otherwise peaceful and contented peo- 
ple and brings out the beast in them. 
They are ready to kill and pillage un- 
der the hallucination that destiny has 
somehow willed them to rule. 

Class warfare has been a principle 
of Marxian socialism and was accepted 
by at least one great nation. Efforts to 
stir the world to revolution on the basis 
of clashing class interests have been 
made over and over again. The red flag 
of communism became before the war 
a hated symbol of the doctrine of the 
supremacy of the working class. This 
principle is still a divisive factor in 
allied strategy. Yet on the battle fronts 
of the world workers are fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with employers 
and peasants find comradeship with the 
nobility. This may forever give the lie 
to doctrines of class rights or its lessons 
of equality may be forgotten. At least 
the sense of class has proved no binder 
for world organization. 

Extreme nationalism has bound sec- 
tions of the human family together, 
without regard to race and class. Japan, 
Italy, Germany, are but sad reprints of 
the pictures of the empires of old— 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece and Rome. 
They had their day of unity and power, 
but the cement with which they built 
was too poor to last. 


The Tie That Binds 


There is one tie in our world that is 
still largely untried, yet has in it the 
life to last. That is the tie of Christian 
faith. It bows to no racial, class, or 
national lines. 

Jesus faced a race problem in the 
Samaritans. They were a mixed race, 
despised by the pure-blooded Jews 
even more than were the Greeks and 
Romans. They originated in the times 
of captivity, when foreign conquerors 
moved whole populations from their 
native soil in order to, pacify them. 


Some natives would always elude their 
captors and later would come out of 
hiding to mingle with the newcomers. 
Thus began the mixed race of Jews and 
heathen called the Samaritans. Good 
Jews of Jesus’ day would go miles out 
of their way to avoid travel in Samaria. 
Jesus went through Samaria. He made 
friends and converts of Samaritans. He 
told some of His best stories with 
Samaritans as heroes. He dared the 
wrath of the Jewish leaders: by rising 
above the divisive lines of race. 

Jesus knew no class in calling men 
to His discipleship. It is true that most 
of those who first followed Him were 
working people. He was a carpenter. 
Yet among His followers were rich and 
poor, men who employed labor and men 
who labored, educated Pharisees and 
unlettered peasants, Jewish tax-gather- 
ers and Roman centurions. The tie of 
love that Jesus used to bind men to- 
gether denied the divisive influence of 
class. The early church followed in 
His way. Skipping over the centuries 
to India, where caste has ruled, we see 
Christianity as the one great power 
slowly winning its battle of freedom for 
the slaves of caste. 

Jesus was patriotic. He loved His 
nation. He knew its history and the 
place God intended it to play among 
the nations. He was slain as a traitor, 
yet the witnesses who accused Him had 
to be false. The tears He wept over 
Jerusalem were deeply sincere. He 
alone had the secret for a free and vic- 
torious Israel. But “they would not!” 
He was even willing that His gospel 
should be preached first to His own 
people, Yet He never yielded to the 
national heresy of a world-conquering 
Hebrew nation. He might have begun a 
revolt against Rome with possibilities 
of success. Many of His own people 
followed Him at first in this national 
hope. When they found Him content 
to preach and teach and heal, with no 
plots and plans for arms and armies, 
even speaking with careful restraint 
about the Roman government, they lost 
interest in Him. The nationalism of 
Jesus envisioned Israel as a world ser- 
vant, not an empire of force. His na- 
tion had meaning in the plans of God 
only when it blessed the world. The 
only place for nationalism in Chris- 
tianity is as an influence for brother- 
hood among the nations. 

All these man-planned ties of world 
organization have failed. The plan of 
Jesus will not fail if we have the cour- 
age to try it. If there is to be a just and 
durable peace, if our world is to be one, 
let the Church be ready at the first 
bugle sound for peace to begin its own 
campaign to evangelize the world. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, October 10, 
Next topic, “Passing on the Faith.” 
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Portrait of a People 


Land of Suspense. By Eivind Berggrav. Translated from the Norwegian by 
©. Herbert Aanestad. Augsburg. 144 pages. $1.50. 

Tuts book by one of the heroic leaders of Norway’s Lutheran Church 
was first published in Norway in 1937 and there achieved a phenomenal 
success. A comparable response in this country would amount to an astro- 
nomical sale of from one to two million copies. 

There is a special interest in this book at the present time because its 
author, Bishop Eivind Berggrav, has won a worldwide reputation since the 
Nazi occupation of Norway as one of the greatest and most fearless spiritual 
leaders in the history of the Christian Church. We are eager, therefore, to 
know more about him, to learn of the experience that has shaped his mind 
and developed his character and personality. 


This book provides these insights. It 
is not a biography, but rather an ac- 
count of Berggrav’s experience as 
bishop of Haalogaland, the northern- 
most diocese of Norway’s Lutheran 
Church. Haalogaland extends far north 
of the Arctic Circle, where the long 
months of winter darkness, bitter cold 
and fierce storms isolate the sparsely 
settled valleys, islands and rocky, bar- 
ren coasts. 

Berggrav’s diocese embraced this 
hard and sterile land, as wild and un- 
tamed as any frontier territory. To 
think of it as the glamorous “land of 
the midnight sun” in the manner of 
summer tourists who have seen this 
north-country in July “is like remem- 
bering Roald Amundsen in a dinner 
jacket.” Yet in this harsh and unprom- 
ising environment Berggrav discovered 
the heart and mind and soul of a dig- 
nified and noble people. It is the story 
of this discovery that Berggrav records. 

This reviewer was particularly moved 
by the chapter describing life in Mak- 
kaur, a rocky promontory emerging 
from the stormy North Atlantic 600 
miles beyond the Arctic Circle. The 
chapter is devoted to the effort of the 
people of this tiny community, com- 
pletely isolated from the rest of the 
world nine-tenths of the year, to con- 
struct a church where they might wor- 
ship regularly. He describes the first 
worship service held in the church 


which ‘finally became a reality. 

There is nothing melodramatic about 
any part of the book. The story is told 
with a restraint that gives it reality 
and validity. This subdued tone, this 
understatement—so perfectly expres- 
sive of the people of that forsaken land 
—helps to make this book memorable. 

The translation was done by the Rev. 
O. Herbert Aanestad, a clergyman of 
the Episcopal Church. He deserves 
special commendation for having done 
a competent job because, as this re- 
viewer is informed, Berggrav writes a 
peculiarly untranslatable prose. This 
does not mean it is bad prose; on the 
contrary, it is very good, almost as good 
as the best produced in Norway, but its 
special qualities, its rhythms and 
nuances are almost impossible to ren- 
der adequately in another language. 

The book includes a brief introduc- 
tion by Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, president 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America, who pays tribute to Berggrav 
as the distinguished leader of Norway’s 
valiant Lutheran ‘Church. 

It is to be hoped that this volume will 
be accorded wide attention—as a study 
of an extraordinary people, as a de- 
lineation of the personality of one of 
the Church’s most enlightened and con- 
secrated Christians, and as an engross- 
ing story. OsBorNE HAvceE. 


God on the Sidelines 


The Christian Philosophy of History. 
By Shirley Jackson Case. University of 
Chicago Press. 222 pages. $2. 

Tus is not a book for babes. Not that 
the book is hard to read. Dean Case’s 
style is clear and incisive. His sen- 
tences are models of direct and crisp 
expression, and his paragraphs move 
along like a procession of soldiers. But 
the subject on which he writes is today 
in a state of flux. Philosophies of his- 
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tory are much in vogue. It is not sur- 
prising that theologians are taking a 
turn at the subject, when world history 
has gone on such a rampage as this 
century has witnessed. 

The average reader of these books 
is at a disadvantage in not having a 
standard definition of “history,” Ac- 
cording to the author, history is “the 
totality of remembered events.” That 
is history in the large, and it is broad 
enough to satisfy the’ atheistic historian. 
Dean Case keeps his definition broad 


because he denies any dualism in his— 
tory, as, for instance, sacred and pro- 
fane. His position is that man is the. 
maker of history. Even in a “Christian 
philosophy of history” man is the one: 
agent with whom we have to deal. 

That, however, does not satisfy the 
majority of those who are writing on 
the subject from a Christian point of 
view. Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson, for 
instance, in his last book, calls history 
“the realistic achievement of external 
values in the category of time,” and 
“time” Dr. J. S. Whale calls “God’s. 
workshop.” To these writers the artificer 
of history is God; its events have mean- 
ing first for Him,: which gives them 
their significance for man as revelation. 
To Dean Case, history is a progressive: 
evolutionary process, the key to the 
success of which is human activism in- 
spired by the desire to make the world. 
a better place in which to live. God’s 
part in the process is the operation of 
His Spirit in men’s minds. God acts 
through history to make men aware of 
the process which is in operation. 

Just how God acts in history is the 
point of departure among these writers. 
There is a cosmic order in the universe 
which embraces man. Is man capable 
of interpreting the meaning of events 
in the world in which he lives? Both 
groups seem to agree that he is capable 
with divine help. How does that help 
come to him? Again, by revelation. 
“Revelation,” according to Dean Case, 
‘is only what every sincere religious 
man believes to be divine truth,” while 
“to treat the Bible as though it were 
the one authentic deposit of religion in 
its final form . . . is to mistake one crop 
of fruit for the generative energy that 
produces the harvest in successive sea- 
sons.” 

Dean Case says “we are workers to- 
gether with God in making a better 
world,” but he has omitted to say that 
it is the God of Calvary, and that our 
motive is redemptive. 

HERBERT C, ALLEMAN. 


Northern Songbird 


Christina Nilsson. By Helen Headland. 
Augustana Book Concern. 173 pages. 
$1.50. 

Ts centennial edition marks the 
anniversary of the birth of the Song- — 
bird of the North. Her life runs like a 
fairy story and the author tells it in a ~ 
charming manner. Christina Nilsson 
came from a humble, Christian, Swedish 
home which left an indelible imprint 
upon one who became a great artist. > 

The book has been made particularly 
attractive by lovely illustrations penned — 


by the author as well as by the inclu- 


sion of several well-known Swedish — 
songs. EprtH ANnpDERSoN Lotz. 


The Lutheran ; 


Of Baptist Origin 
RUFUS W. WEAVER* Appeals for 
Official Support of Religious Freedom 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

THe future of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, and with it the future of the 
world, depends upon the preservation 
and the extension of religious liberty 
to embrace all mankind. The most es- 
sential of the Four Freedoms proposed 
by President Roosevelt is the Freedom 
of Religion everywhere throughout the 
world. We are passing through an era 
of transition. Such a period of convul- 
sion and social change in travail will 
bring forth a more hopeless enslave- 
ment or a more fructifying emancipa- 
tion of the human spirit. Freedom of 
Religion is more than a_ possibility 
within the new world order that will 
follow the present world war. This is 
the cause to whose support we call 
upon you and upon all who are asso- 
ciated with you in the extension of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 

When the representatives of the vic- 
torious United Nations meet at the 
Peace Conference, Freedom of Religion 
will not be made a part of the funda- 
mental law governing all countries in 
their international relations, unless the 
demand for it comes with the over- 
whelming endorsement of the peoples 
of earth now living under democratic 
rule. Those who have the keenest in- 
terest and the heaviest responsibility 
in this matter are the evangelical bodies 
of the United States of America. 

All who believe that religious liberty 
is a God-given, ineradicable right, to be 
recognized and conserved by all hu- 
man agencies that exercise authority; 
all who believe that every form of com- 
pulsion in religion, whether it be by a 
religious body or a civil state, is a 
wrong justly to be condemned; all who 
_ believe that religious liberty is the ul- 
timate ground of. democratic institu- 
tions, and that whenever this liberty is 
questioned, restricted or denied by any 
group, political, religious or philosoph- 
ical, every other human right is im- 
periled—all who thus believe must rec- 
ognize these convictions as a categorical 
imperative, summoning them to action 
—action which cannot be delayed with- 
out dire disaster to the future of the 


* Dr. Weaver, who joined ze presen a eS of 
the Lutheran Church in objecting to the ap- 
eee of a representative of the President 

visit the Vatican, writes this appeal in the 
name of the Joint Conference on Iblic Rela- 
tions. Its constituents are the Southern, North- 
ern National Baptist Conventions and the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, Inc. 
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world. Humanity is on the march, and 
at this dramatic moment civilization 
faces the crossroads of destiny. 

Acting upon the suggestion of Mr. E. 
Hilton Jackson, chairman of the Joint 
Conference Committee on Public Re- 
lations, representing approximately 
10,500,000 Baptists, I call your attention 
to one item in the program adopted at 
its last meeting: “That necessary steps 
be taken to secure the enlistment of all 
denominations and groups willing to 
co-operate in bringing about some ef- 
fective declaration on the question of 
Religious Liberty, and to implement, if 
possible, the separation of church and 
state through the coming Peace Con- 
ference.” 

These official Baptist groups, which 
form the Joint Conference, extend to 
you an earnest and cordial invitation 
to give them your personal views as to 
the course to be pursued, indicating 
whether those with whom you are as- 
sociated and whom you may officially 
represent are ready to co-operate in 
furthering through united action the 
principle of Religious Liberty for all 
mankind. They seek your advice, your 


‘ support, and your co-operation. 


Rurus W. WEAVER, 
Executive Director of the National 
Conference on Religious Liberty. 


Dr. C. R. Tappert 


(Continued from page 2) 


bored at a time when there was no 
synodical home mission activity, many 
congregations which are today flourish- 
ing owe their existence to his sympa- 
thetic and active intervention. But this 
missionary spirit carried him to fields 
far beyond the Connecticut Valley. He 
was one of the early leaders in the Ger- 
man Northwest Home Missions Com- 
mittee of the former General Council, 
and his home became a kind of em- 
barkation center for missionaries who 
were sent to western Canada. 


Two Decades in Editorial Work 


In the interest both of his parishes 
and of the larger home mission field, 
Dr. Tappert began increasingly to use 
the literary gifts which he may well 
have inherited from his mother. He 
founded the Sonntagsgast, which was 
later adopted as the organ of the Con- 
necticut Conference of the old New 
York Ministerium. For many years he 
edited Siloah, the official publication of 
the German Northwest Home Missions 


LETTERS 


Committee. The publication of several 
scholarly monographs revealed his 
deeper theological interests, which 
served him well when he was called 
upon to teach for a number of years in 
the newly established Theological 
Seminary in Waterloo, Canada. But his 
literary talent was put to its best and 
most fruitful use in the last twenty 
years of his active ministry when he 


‘served as the first and the last full-time 


editor of the Lutherischer Herold, the 
official German weekly church paper of 
the United Lutheran Church. 

His occupancy of this editorial as- 
signment began July 1, 1924, and soon 
gained for this second of the two of- 
ficial weeklies issued in the interest of 
the United Lutheran Church the con- 
fidence of the constituency served by 
Lutherischer Herold. Nor was the jour- 
nal’s influence limited to pastors and 
congregations in the United States and 
Canada. A considerable number of 
copies were read in Europe; partic- 
ularly in Germany, where Lutheran 
churchmen were enabled by its well- 
written articles to understand and ap- 
preciate the convictions and objectives 
of their fellow believers in America. 

In 1929 Dr. Tappert occupied a seat 
at the press table in Copenhagen dur- 
ing the second Lutheran World Con- 
vention. Following adjournment of that 
important gathering, he visited in Ger- 
many and renewed his contacts with 
friends and brethren of his earlier 
years. 

Lutherischer Herold has ceased pub- 
lication, and its editor can now enjoy 
the leisure of retirement from duties 
that were truly “full time” in their de- 
mands upon him. His interests in eccle- 
siastical affairs are not abated and his 
pen will continue to be available for 
comments and translations as the needs 
for competent discussions present 
themselves. 


By tHE kindness of Mrs. J. J. Utz, 
THE LUTHERAN is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing lines which were first enjoyed 
by the editor and now are passed on to 
the readers. 

Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones says: 

“What we need today is: to get 
Religion like a Methodist 
Experience like a Baptist 
Stick to it like a Lutheran 
Be proud of it like an Episcopalian 
Pay for it like a Presbyterian 
Conciliate it like a Congregationalist 
Be sure of it like a Disciple 
Propagate it like a Roman Catholic 
And enjoy it like a Negro.” 
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ROUND BY ROUND 


Vacation Bible School Proves Merit of Teaming Handwork and 


Memorizing Scripture 


Tue Lutheran Church of the Resur- 
rection in Augusta, Ga., held a daily 
vacation Bible school this summer. 
The earlier action of the Parish Edu- 
cation Cabinet not to have a vacation 
school was reversed, and rightly so. 
The wise judgment was not based on 
the fact alone that there is a pressing 
need in these tumultuous times of pro- 


viding for the Christian training of 
young folk, but primarily on the cer- 
tainty that the spiritual nourishment of 
the young as well as old is a constant 
necessity involving obligations and op- 
portunities of lasting significance. There 
were many objections to the further- 
ance of the program: transportation 
was difficult on account of gas ration- 
ing, teachers were too hard to get, and 
the Children of the Church program 
during school months was a sufficient 
substitute. These obstacles were over- 
come. 

The way being open for the holding 


of the school, it was determined not’ 


merely to have a program but to have 
one that would be the best possible; 
and that grows out of the working of 
Christ in the whole congregation rather 
than putting the burden on a faithful 
few. The prayers and interest of all for 
the success of the school was culti- 
vated. The idea of sharing in the grand 
meaning of this word of the Master 
grew as the days advanced toward the 
opening of the school. 


Co-operation Extended 


The teachers were joined in their 
sharing in this project by those who 
contributed services of other nature or 
materials. One member who was a 
lumber manufacturer provided wooden 
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The Benefits of Family Devotions Were Stressed 


By HERBERT P. STELLING 


shafts for the making of miniature lad- 
ders by the small boys. Another, a local 
doctor, gave a supply of tongue de- 
pressors for use as rungs, and a young 
fellow of the church made grooves in 
the shafts for the insertion of the steps. 
The ladders were built day by day with 
the addition of rungs on which were 
written the Bible verse memorized 
each day. The women of the 
congregation were inter- 
ested in dressing and giving 
dolls. The girls of the Be- 
ginner and Primary Depart- 
ments taught their adopted 
dollies a memory verse each 
day because “the dolls had 
never been to Bible school 
before.” Several of the wo- 
men gave time and provi- 
sions for the refreshments. 

The school opened the 
last week in July. This was 
later than is customary in 
most congregations. The 
points of advantage in the 
late date were, that it came 
at a time when the children 
were restless and wantéd to 
go back to school, and that 
it gave a period for planning and de- 
veloping the program. When the school 
was ready for opening, everything was 
well organized. The planning took into 
its scope the procuring and organizing 
of the personnel along with contacting 
the children through constant an- 
nouncement at Sunday school, notice in 
the church bulletin, telephone calls and 
mail. 


Projects and Materials 

The gathering of materials and pro- 
viding attractive 
projects were grad- 
ual. That accounted 
largely for their 
success. The proj- 
ects were derived 
from three sources: 
(1) Entirely bor- 
rowed; (2) bor- 
rowed in part; and 


Handwork for the 
Boys Was Directed 
by a Young 

Blind Man 


(3) original—with a process of de- 
velopment. The project for the Be- 
ginner and Primary girls was borrowed 
in entirety from a school conducted by 
Sister Pearl Lyerly, as described in 
THE LuTHERAN of June 16, 1943. The 
idea of miniature ladders was started 
from a somewhat similar idea of mak- 
ing memory ladders by pasting paper 
rungs on flat paper ladder shafts. For 
the Intermediate girls, the idea of mak- 
ing posters illustrating Christian sym- 
bols gave way to the thought of sewing. 
Dish towels did not seem appropriate. 
A woman of the congregation, a com- 
mercial artist of designing, suggested 
that the girls embroider symbols of the 
church on 4 x 6 linen for framing. 

One of the teachers had had some 
dealings with a young blind man. He 
had noticed a piece of handwork model- 
ing the Lord’s Supper done by him. On 
inquiry, it was discovered that it was 
molded rather than hand-constructed. 
This left out any possibility of teaching 
the boys to model with their hands. 
The disappointment was not long lived. 
The blind man’s wife could construct 
moulds that would form bookends after 
the fashion of a Bible with a cross and 
a crown on them. Under the super- 
vision of two artists in the congregation, 
these were colored with oil paints care- 
fully selected for the purpose of cul- 
tivating an appreciation of beauty in 
the boys of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment. 

Another phase of the development of 


the Bible school program was pub- ~ 


licity. The leaders were convinced that ~ 
the Bible school was really grand and 

had a purpose worth telling to others. © 
The progress of the school was kept — 
constantly before the members. Along — 
with notices in the church bulletin, the — 
weekly church announcements in the — 


newspapers presented a reminder. Spe- — 


cial articles, progressive in the amount — 
of information, were published in the — 
newspapers. On the opening day a pic- 
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ture was made of the blind man teach- 
ing the boys how to mould. This was 
printed in one of the daily papers. On 
the closing day, a family altar scene 
was photographed featuring the girls 
with their dolls and later published in 
the other newspaper. A servant of the 
father of the boy who acted the part of 
the head of the family in the family 
devotions said to his employer, “T 
didn’t know your son was a chaplain.” 


A Teacher's Reaction 


One of the teachers expressed. her 
feeling about the school in this way: 
“Nine shining, happy little girl faces 
and nine bright, eager little boys 
greeted me the first morning. Could I 
measure up to that look of expectancy, 
that look of utter confidence in me, 
their teacher? Why were they here? 
Why was I here? I felt inadequate to 
give these children what they were 
asking for. Suddenly these words came 
to me, ‘Ask and it shall be given.’ I 
asked God to put the words into my 
mouth to teach these little children 
how He loved us enough to give us 
everything. 

“IT think there was not a single child 
in the Beginner Department, who, at 
the close of Bible school, didn’t have a 
deeper appreciation of everyday things 
of life and of the heavenly Father.” 


Some Pupils' Remarks 


Some of the pupils gave these ex- 
pressions about the school. “I like 
Bible school because it has taught me 
what kind of life every Christian should 
lead.” “I come because of the interest 
in making the bookends. I like the re- 
freshments O. K. Rah! for the book- 
end part. And I learned about the 
Christian symbols—and a lot more.” 
“I came because mom said I couldn’t 
go out of the house for six weeks if.I 
didn’t.” 

The closing program was held on the 
last day of the two weeks’ period. No 
special program was arranged that 
took much time for practice but rather 
the final exercises were outstanding 
evidences of the attainments. 


Sustained Interest 


The full and true worth of the Bible 
school is unknown to man. Such meas- 
ures as are available indicate success in 
this amount. The actual cost per pupil 
per day was ten cents. The expense 
to the Sunday school netted less than 
four cents per pupil per day. Ninety- 
one per cent of the pupils, excepting the 
visitors, were present, seven or more of 
the ten days. Forty-five of the eighty- 
three on roll had perfect attendance. 
The work done was commendable. 
Many of the pupils wanted to stay after 
hours to work on their projects. The 
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interest of all—whether directly or in- 
directly engaged in the work—was sus- 
taining. There were those who were 
averse to the Bible school upon first 
mention but later accepted it whole- 
heartedly and did a fine piece of work 
in helping actively. One of the pupils 
was a guest in the city. She stayed a 
week longer in order to attend the 
school to the finish. 

There are five elements of a success- 
ful Bible school: 

1. Devotion to Christ and interest in 
His work. 

2. The concern of all members of the 
congregation. 

3. A worth-while program. 

4. The support of the home. 

5. Publicity. 


Anniversary Fund Reaches 


$55,000 


Two additional gifts of $1,000 each to 
the Tressler Orphans’ Home Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary Fund sent the fund 
total “zooming” well beyond the $55,000 
mark. 

Mrs. John G. Benedict and her 
daughter, Miss Helen E. Benedict of 
Waynesboro, Pa., were the generous 
contributors. In making these gifts to 
this special fund, which is being raised 
to make possible the modernization of 
the residence halls occupied by our 
children at Tressler, these donors gave 
expression to their desire to help pro- 
vide for the needs of children as did 
Mr. Benedict throughout his lifetime. 
His gifts and benefaction to this Home 
at Loysville, Pa., aided greatly in its 
development. 

A complete tabulation of contribu- 
tions from churches and _ individual 
gifts to the Tressler Orphans’ Home 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary Fund made 
August 15 revealed that $52,690.63 had 
been received as of that date. Of this 
amount, $48,673.57 represents contri- 
butions from congregations throughout 
the Central Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland Synods. 

In addition to these contributions 
Tressler alumni sent gifts totaling 
$1,029.50. Interested individuals, in- 
cluding members of the Home Staff, 
had contributed $2,786.56. Gifts re- 
ceived since August 15 makes the fund 
total over $55,000, within approx- 
imately $20,000 of the objective of 
$75,000. 

During the month of October, the 
month designated in the Church Cal- 
endar of Causes as the time for pre- 
senting the work of institutions of 
mercy, renewed emphasis will be given 
the appeal. Special literature will be 
distributed throughout the churches of 
the supporting synods. 

Congregations that have not reached 


their quota of fifty cents per com- 
muning membership will be asked to 
renew their appeal; other congregations 
will be aided in making their initial 
presentation of the appeal. 

In all congregations consideration 
should be given to inviting individuals 
to make personal gifts to the fund sup- 
plementing those already given through 
the general congregational appeal. 

There is no question as to the need 
to improve living conditions for the 
children at Tressler. Synodical and 
Home officials became fully aware of 
this need upon the occasion of a special 
visit to the Home during the spring of 
1942. That these conditions must be 
remedied was their positive conviction. 

Furthermore it was not only their 
opinion that the money needed should 
be raised through a special Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary Fund, but action was 
taken by synods endorsing and approv- 
ing such a plan. 

During the past ten months this fund 
has become a steadily growing foree— 
a reality—almost a living thing which 
is growing in momentum and which is 
destined to play a significant part in 
shaping the lives and characters of our 
children now living at Tressler and 
children in succeeding generations. 

Lutherans everywhere are invited to 
join in the observance of this seventy- 
fifth anniversary. 


“Morehead Hall” at Roanoke 
College Nearing Completion 


PrEsIwWENT Charles J. Smith has an- 
nounced that the new women’s dormi- 
tory at Roanoke College at Salem, Va., 
now being rushed to completion, will 
be named Morehead Hall in honor of 
former President J. A. Morehead, who 
died several years ago. He added, “The 
name will also have particular sig- 
nificance, since the building was the 
girlhood home of Mrs. Katharine Fer- 
guson Morehead, widow of the late 
Prof. W. F. Morehead and one of the 
more brilliant and distinguished 
alumnae of the college.” 

The new dormitory has room for 
eighteen girls and a housemother, in 
keeping with the policy of the college 
of housing its women students in 
smaller homelike groups under the di- 
rection of competent chaperonage and 
counseling. 

Morehead Hall adjoins the president’s 
home, “Rose Lawn,” and faces the main 
entrance to the north quadrangle of 
the campus. It is filled with reserva- 
tions of returning students and will be 
used as a strictly upper-class dormi- 
tory. 

The one hundred second session of 
the college opened September 14. 

—Roanoke College News Service. 
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Deaconess Field Secretary 
The Board of Deaconess Work 
Establishes New Office 


Sister Mildred Winter 
Appointed Field Secretary by 
the Board of Deaconess Work 


For some time the Board of Dea- 
coness Work has considered the ad- 
visability of having a deaconess as 
Field Secretary, and the selection of 
such a person marks an advance step 
in the work. At a meeting of a special 
committee of the Board, authorized to 
select a deaconess for this newly estab- 
lished office, held August 18, Sister Mil- 
dred Winter, parish deaconess of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Williamsport, 
Pa., the Rev. J. Ray Houser pastor, was 
chosen to fill the office. The Board has 
unanimously approved the selection. 

Sister Mildred entered the Baltimore 
Training School from Ramsey, N. J., in 
1927 as a special student; was accepted 
as a candidate in October 1928; ad- 
vanced to probationer April 11, 1929; 
and was consecrated June 28, 1934. She 
spent the summer.of 1929 at Lankenau 
Hospital for training and _ received 
training in kindergarten teaching in 
1929-30. The summer of 1930 was spent 
at the summer home for children of the 
Baltimore Inner Mission Society. She 
was assigned to St. Mark’s, Williams- 
port, Pa., and began her work October 
1, 1930. 

The main objective of the Field Sec- 
retary will be the recruiting of can- 
didates for the Diaconate, parish and 
other full-time workers in the Church, 
and to do such other duties as usually 
pertain to such an office, visiting young 
women’s schools, synods and confer- 
ences in the presentation of the Dea- 
coness cause. It is believed that the 
appearance of a young woman in the 
garb will make an impression upon 
young women who are considering 
their future life work. It was decided 
that the term of office should be two 
years, one year of which is to be spent 
at each of the Motherhouses in order 
that the Field Secretary may become 
familiar with the life and work of both 
institutions. 
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The work of the Field Secretary is 
in no way to displace that now being 
done by the Executive Secretary and 
the two Directing Sisters, but is rather 
to be in addition to their work. 

Sister Mildred has been happy and 
successful in her work as parish dea- 
coness, specializing in religious educa- 
tion among the young people. She will 
enter upon her new duties later this 
fall. Wiuiam A. WADE. 


Six Decades of Work by 
Women in Virginia Synod 


Tue sixtieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Synod of Virginia was held in Christ 
Church, Staunton, Va., August 3-5, the 
Rev. Melvin Lange pastor. The dele- 
gates and visitors were entertained 
largely in the homes of the congrega- 
tion as guests of the Staunton Confer- 
ence. The host church served a buffet 
supper to the guests Tuesday in the 
church hall. 

At the opening session Tuesday eve- 
ning a challenging message was deliv- 
ered by R. Homer Anderson, D.D., 
superintendent of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, on the convention theme, “Lord, 
Increase Our Faith. 

The Communion was administered at 
this session. The liturgist was the Rev. 
Melvin Lange; administrants, the Rev. 
D. W. Zipperer and the Rev. Melvin 
Lange. The choir of the local congre- 
gation inspired the audience with ap- 
propriate music. 

The meditations during the conven- 
tion conducted by Dr. Emily Werner of 
the Biblical Seminary, New York, a 
member of the educational division of 
the Women’s Missionary Society and of 
the Children’s Work, were of great 
spiritual value. Her subjects were based 
on the theme, “Lord, Increase Our 
Faith,’ with the following divisions: 
“The Shield of Faith,” “Aids to Faith,” 
“The Power to Faith,” and “Working 
Faith.” 


Progress in Work Reported 

The business sessions were presided 
over by Mrs. B. D. Castor, president. 
Greetings of welcome were brought to 
the convention by Miss Lillian Eisen- 
berg, Christ Church, and Mrs. Gabriel 
Blosser, Staunton Conference. In the 
greetings we were reminded of our 
Diamond Anniversary, and were told 
of the rare privilege of serving in the 
sunlight of God’s presence for these 
sixty years, upholding and helping each 
other. Mrs. F. M. Graves gave the re- 
sponse. 

The report of the Credential Com- 
mittee showed a registration of 143 of- 
ficers, delegates and visitors. 

Conference presidents and delegates 


were presented under the direction of 
Mrs. F. E. Dufford. 

The Department Secretaries’ presen- 
tation was in the form of a radio “In- 
formation Please” broadcast, written 
and directed by Mrs. Robert Schenck. 
The secretaries gave a fine report, most 
of which showed improvements. Five 
new societies were organized during 
the year. 

Greetings were brought from the 
following organizations and institutions: 
Laurel Valley Church, the Orphan 
Home, the Southern Seminary, Marion 
College, Konnarock Training School, 
the Brotherhood, the Luther League, 
and the Synod of Virginia. 

A message from the general Sealy 
brought by Mrs. J. L. Almond, Jr., 
secretary, reminded us that we are a 
part of a great organization, a part of a 
great program. You are one of the 
63,000 women who are affiliated with 
this great Kingdom building program. 
She told of plans for the entertainment 
of the National Women’s Organization 
upon our territory in Roanoke in Oc- 
tober. 

In her president’s report Mrs. B. D. 
Castor stressed the thought that “Faith, 
the gift of God, is the central power of 
the soul.” The accomplishments of the 
past three years are the result of the 
devotion and of the love of Christ in 
the hearts of the members of each local 
society, the consecrated work and co- 
operation of all officers, conference 
presidents, department secretaries, spe- 
cial appointees and, above all, the 
divine guidance and abundant blessings 
of our loving heavenly Father. 


Missionaries Tell the Story 

Miss Martha A. Akard, missionary on 
furlough from Japan, spoke briefly to 
the convention on Thursday morning. 
She was formerly the principal of the 
Janice James School in Kumamoto. 
Among other things she urged the con- 
vention to continue in Japan through 
intercessory prayer. “At the present 
time all other doors are closed. We 
must pray that the faith of the Japan- 
ese Christians be victorious. The real 
test of the church after the war will be 
to make out of a vanquished foe a real 
friend. This can be done only through 
love.” 

It was a privilege to have Mrs. G. 
Gordon Parker, missionary on furlough 
from Africa, speak to the convention. 
In her opening remarks she said, “I 
come to you as your steward from 
Liberia. It is here that eighty years ago ~ 


your mission was begun.” She told how ~ 


we could go as missionaries to Africa— 
“by your example, your prayers, and 
your giving.” 

An enjoyable feature of the conven- 
tion was the sixtieth Anniversary Tea — 
which was held in Garden Center Park 
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under the direction of Mrs. Fred Prufer 
of Staunton. A corsage was presented 
to each of the following who had served 
as president of the synodical society: 
Mrs. Elridge Copenhaver, Mrs. B. C. 
Shuler, Mrs. J. L. Almond, Jr., and Mrs. 
B. D. Castor. Each guest present was 
given a booklet entitled, “Sixty Years, 
Then and Now,” written by Mrs. W. F. 
Morehead, educational secretary of the 
General Society, giving the history of 
the Virginia Synodical Society. _ 


For the Healing of Nations 

Chester Simonton, D.D., of York, Pa., 
of the Board of American Missions, de- 
livered the final address, using as his 
theme, “Faith for the Healing of the 
Nations.” J. J. Scherer, Jr., D.D., pres- 
ident of the Virginia Synod, was the 
liturgist for the closing session. 

The In Memoriam service Wednes- 
day afternoon, in memory of Mrs. W. R. 
Brown and Mrs. Veda Boyer Geyer, 
was presided over by Mrs. E. R. Miley, 
Life Membership and In Memoriam 
Secretary. Mrs. E. H. Copenhaver de- 
livered the memorial tributes. 

The convention voted to give $300 to 
the Marion College appeal. 

The following officers were elected: 
Mrs. C. J. Rice, president; Mrs. J. T. 
Frye, vice-president; Miss Ophilia 
Pritz, recording secretary; Mrs. Chester 
Osborne, statistical secretary; Miss 
Vivian Cronk, treasurer. 

Mrs. Castor, retiring president, in the 
closing moments of the convention, 
said: “This is one of the finest conven- 
tions which the Women’s Missionary 
Society has ever had. Christ Church is 
to be congratulated on their entertain- 
ing of the convention.” 

Mrs. J. P. Derrick, Reporter. 


$20,000 Solicited for Inner 
Mission Work in Philadelphia 


‘In tHE first year of war juvenile 
crime increased to astounding propor- 
tions.” That is what J. Edgar Hoover 
said in a recent article in Tor LuTHERAN 
and, after giving supporting statistics, 
he added, “Every church organization 
should take an active interest in the 
problems of the young people and see 
that their idle hours after school, week- 
ends and holidays are filled with whole- 
some recreation, teaching and under- 
standing guidance.” 

This makes a good description of the 
work of a Settlement House. The Lu- 
theran Church in Philadelphia has 
three such institutions operated by the 
Inner Mission Society: 

The Lutheran Settlement House 
works among peoples of many different 
nationalities and races in the Kensing- 
ton area, and for over a quarter of a 
century has been such a potent factor 
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for the good that recently an outstand- 
ing business man of that section said, 
“This House has been a tremendous in- 


fluence in bringing about the better- - 


ment of the whole community.” 

The Martin Luther Neighborhood 
House in South Philadelphia is seeking 
to bring to the Italian-Americans there 
a degree of religious emancipation and 
Americanization which they have not 
known in the past. 

Haverford Center, which is just six 
years old and is the newest development 
of our work, brings the love and con- 
cern of the great Lutheran Church to 
bear upon the Negro problem in West 
Philadelphia. Through its interest and 
effort many colored people have been 
influenced for better Christian living. 
A colored member of our staff has be- 
come interested in the Lutheran min- 
istry and is now studying at the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Mt. 
Airy. 


The oldest agency of the Society is 
the Luther Hospice, a home for sixty 
young men away from home. 

October 3-16 the Inner Mission So- 
ciety is asking the Lutherans of Met- 
ropolitan Philadelphia to give or pledge 
$20,000 in its First Annual Solicitation. 
Heretofore, each institution campaigned 
for its own funds, making a wasteful 
and annoying multiplicity of appeals. 
This new plan has the unqualified ap- 
proval of church authorities, pastors, 
and laymen. The presidents of the five 
conferences affected have given writ- 
ten endorsement and have urged co- ° 
operation by all churches in this area, 
of both the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Synod of Central Penn- 
sylvania. The solicitation is directed by 
William C. Ney, D.D., and Mrs. Warren 
M. Koons. Mr. Peter P. Hagan, an out- 
standing layman of the church, is the 
president of the Society. 

Cart Futcus. 


It You’re Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


- For Family: Bambi, Hit the Ice, The Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, My 
Friend Flicka, The Pride of the Yankees, Report from the Aleutians, Saludos Amigos, 


Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


For Mature Audience: Action in the North Atlantic, Casablanca, The Constant 


Nymph, Desert Victory, Five Graves to Cairo, Mission to Moscow, The Moon Is Down, 
The More the Merrier, The Ox-Bow Incident, Random Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, 
The Siege of Leningrad, Tennessee Johnson, This Land Is Mine, The Watch on the Rhine. 


Bill Jack vs. 
Adolf Hitler 
(The March of 
Time) 


Miscellaneous plant scenes at Jack 
and Heintz, Cleveland, show results, 
ployees of one war plant give only hazy idea of background 
have come to feel share in among workers. Fairly interesting. 
responsibility. M, Y 


Documentary. Success of 
methods by which em- 


Drama. Growth to mature 
helpfulness of irresponsible 
child-wife as she learns her 
adored mother faces cer- 
tain death. 


Claudia (Fox) 
Ina Claire 
Dorothy McGuire 
Robert Young 


Lacking exaggeration that sometimes 
marks Hollywood use of stage plays, 
this is sensitively done, moving, real. 


Latest in series about debonair de- 
tective has usual feud with police, 
confused plot, violence in finish. 
Very routine. M 


Melodrama. Private sleuth 
finds answer to mysterious 
kidnapping and murder on 
plane. 


The Falcon in 
Danger (RKO) 
Tom Conway 


Struggling wearily to be funny, this 


Gals, Inc. (Univ. 
: : is cheap, mediocre. 


Leon Errol 


Comedy set in night club 
and palatial home of its ec- 
centric financial backer. 


Let’s Face It Comedy mixing up three A few isolated comic incidents come 


(Par.) philandering husbands, off successfully, but this is far be- 
Eve Arden their wives, three soldiers neath usual Hope standard—heavy 
Bob Hope in need of funds, their girl on its feet, often not in best of taste. 
Betty Hutton friends. Disappointing. M, Y 
Zasu Pitts 


A hodgepodge affair, with consider- 
able casual drinking, unfunny epi- 
sodes. 


Musical numbers and vau- 
deville skits as barber and 
broken-down actor rise to 
fame. 


Spotlight Scandals 
(Mono.) 
Frank Fay 
Billy Gilbert 
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Long Island Conference News 


Initial News Letter Concerning Happenings in 
Queens Borough, New York City 


Tus news letter featuring news of 
the Lutheran Church in the Borough 
of Queens, New York City, is the first 
of a series of such letters bringing the 
readers of THe LUTHERAN news from 
the largest conference in the U. L. 
C. A., the Long Island Conference 
- of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York. This conference, which includes 
the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, 
and Nassau and Suffolk Counties, has 
a membership of ninety congregations 
with a confirmed membership of 
43,000. To insure adequate coverage 
of this territory, three men will report 
to THe LuTHERAN at intervals. The 
writer will report for the Borough of 
Queens, and two other pastors, as yet 
not selected, will write of Brooklyn 
and the Nassau-Suffolk area. 

The Borough of Queens has a pop- 
ulation of 1,297,634, according to the 
1940 census. It is a growing area, the 
population having increased 240 per 
cent since 1922. Geographically it is the 
largest of the five boroughs making up 
New York City. 

Queens has 67 Lutheran churches, 
with more than 47,000 baptized mem- 
bers, making the Lutherans the largest 
Protestant denomination in the bor- 
ough. Of these 67 churches 36 belong 
to the United Lutheran Church, 26 to 
the Synodical Conference, 3 to the 
Swedish Augustana Synod, and 2 are 
Norwegian. Three quarters of the Lu- 
theran churches in the borough have 
been founded in the last twenty-five 
years, and most of these churches, be- 
gun as missions, are today self-sup- 
porting. 


Secretary Schilke Becomes 
Board Missionary 


The Church of the Redeemer, Queens 
Village, the Rev. J. Edward Vesper 
pastor, was host to the fall meeting of 
the Long Island Conference September 
23. A. C. Blunck, D.D., pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Greenpoint, Brooklyn, 
was the preacher at the Communion 
Service which opened the session. A 
special order on Stewardship, featur- 
ing a presentation by Secretary Arthur 
P. Black of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement, was the main order of busi- 
ness. The Rev. Walter M. Ruccius of 
Hempstead, president of conference, 
presided. 

A new secretary was elected to fill 
the place of the Rev. Albert Schilke, 
who will leave the conference October 
1 to accept a call from the Board of 
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American Missions to serve as mission- 
ary on special assignments. 

Pastor Schilke has just completed ten 
years as pastor of the Church of the 
Incarnation, in the Baisley Park sec- 
tion of Jamaica. During his highly 
successful pastorate the confirmed 
membership of the parish has doubled, 
the communicant membership tripled; 
physical improvements to the church 
property amounting to $4,000 have 
been made, and the indebtedness of the 
congregation reduced by $12,500. 

Pastor Schilke has been active in the 
work of the church at large as well. 
Besides serving as conference secretary, 
he has been chairman of the Confer- 
ence Committee on Home Mi§issions, 
and served two terms as president of 
the Queens Lutheran Pastoral Asso- 
ciation. He leaves Queens October 1 
to take up work for the Board in his 
native state of Connecticut. His first 
assignment will put him in charge of 


the newly created St. Paul’s Church, 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


Dr. Freas Enters Pastorate 


Another pastoral change in Queens 
also made news recently when William 
Freas, D.D., resigned as executive sec- 
retary of the Lutheran Service Center 
for Queens to accept a call to St. 
Mark’s Church, Jamaica. Dr. Freas, 
who has served at his present post 
since 1936, will take up his new work 
October 1. He has been a resident of 
Queens for many years, residing here 
while he served the Church as execu- 
tive secretary of the Inner Mission 
Board of the General Synod and later 
of the United Lutheran Church. Dur- 
ing the last war he was office secretary 
of the National Lutheran Commission 
for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare. 

No successor to Dr. Freas has been 
named to date, but a special committee 
headed by the Rev. Joseph Flotten of 
St. Albans, president of the Board of 
Trustees, is busy seeking a qualified 
Inner Mission worker for the post. The 
Queens Service Center is an inter- 
synodical inner mission agency, spe- 
cializing in family welfare cases. It 
was founded in 1933. 


Allentown Conference News 


ANNIVERSARIES CLAIM ATTENTION IN THIS AREA 


St. John’s Church, Emmaus, the Rev. 
Paul F. Spieker pastor, was rededicated 
at special services July 11, Improve- 
ments consist of a redecorated church. 
auditorium. Dr. E. E. Fischer, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, preached the sermon. The senior 
choir, junior choir, and the carollers, 
a group of twelve girls, sang under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur Mattern, choir 
director, and Miss Irene Deischer, or- 
ganist. 


Redeemer Church Choir, Allentown, 
tendered a farewell supper July 15 for 
Mrs. J. Walter Hurley, who resigned as 
organist and choir director after hold- 
ing those positions for seven years. 
Mrs. Hurley has resigned that she may 
accompany her daughter to New York. 


A city-wide religious census will be 
taken in Allentown this fall by the 
Allentown Ministers’ League, an inter- 
denominational body. A group of 
twenty clergymen will supervise the 
task, a committee of five pastors and 
laymen directing the workers in each 
ward. Every home and family group, 
regardless of religious affiliation, will 
be visited. The results of the canvass 
will be made available to all churches 
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that a thorough evangelistic campaign 
may be entered upon at a later date. 


Anniversary Day 


In spite of wartime restrictions nearly 
5,000 visitors attended the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the Good Shepherd 
Home held on the grounds of the in- 
stitution August 5. Two programs, both 
featured by the colorful patriotic pag- 
eant, “Stories from the Stars,” were — 
presented in the large tent erected on 
the grounds. The afternoon program in- 
cluded addresses by Judge James F. 
Henninger and Dr, Paul J. Benjamin, 
newly appointed executive secretary of 
the Public Charities Association of — 
Pennsylvania. The evening program ~ 
featured orchestral music. During the _ 
noon hour luncheon was served by the — 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Home. ' 


Twenty-eight men from Allentown, — 
and more than thirty from near-by — 
communities are included among the — 
prospective Navy and Marine Corps — 
officers who are members of the Navy 
V-12 unit stationed on the campus of ~ 
Muhlenberg College. The uniformed — 


drawn from fifteen states and the Dis- a 


ta 


The Lutheran F 


trict of Columbia and includes repre- 
sentatives of some fifty colleges and 
universities. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Sunday School, 
Catasauqua, under the direction of the 
superintendent, Roger Rohn, conducted 


~ an every-member visitation of the con- 


gregation during August for the pur- 
pose of creating more interest in Sun- 
day school work and increasing the 
attendance at the weekly sessions. 


Approximately 125 members of the 
Egypt-Fullerton Charge were on hand 
Thursday evening, August 5, to greet 
the Rey. Joseph Mohr, newly elected 
pastor of the parish, at a reception held 
in the Egypt Church. Mr. Mohr suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Waldemar Buch, who 
resigned to accept a call to Meadville. 
The Rev. Robert Laubach, pastor of 
the Fogelsville parish, delivered the 
main address of the evening. 


Educational Director Cressman 


The Rev. Harry P. C. Cressman, for- 
mer chaplain of Muhlenberg College, 
has been named as educational director 
of St. Peter’s Church, Hanover Ave- 
nue, Allentown. In his capacity as di- 
rector, Mr. Cressman will serve as as- 
sistant to the Rev. Warren C. Heinly, 
who for the past seven years has been 
pastor of St. Peter’s. He will be in full 
charge of all youth activities of the 
church, a type of work with which he 
has long been familiar. He will be in 
charge of the Sunday school, the Lu- 
ther League, the weekday church 
school, the vacation Bible school and 
next year, according to plans, will con- 
duct a supervised play program for 
junior members of the Sunday school 
at a day camp to be conducted in the 
grove in the rear of the church. 


Services marking the teventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Macungie, the Rev. 
Raymond C. Miller pastor, were held 
August 15. Dr. George A. Greiss, a 
son of the congregation and pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Allentown, preached 
the sermon. Other sons of the congre- 
gation who entered the ministry were 
the late Dr. John A. Singmaster and 
the late Dr. O. C. Roth. f 


Salem Union Church, Moorestown, 
the Rev. A. R. Appel pastor, observed 
the one hundred seventy-first anni- 
versary of its founding on August 29. 
Dr. G. H. Bechtold, Inner Mission sec- 


retary of the Ministerium, preached the 


sermon. 


Weekday Church Schools 


The twenty-first consecutive term of 
the weekday church school of Zion Lu- 
theran Church, the Rev. Arthur S. 
Deibert pastor, opened the week of 
September 13. 
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The weekday church schools of 
Allentown conducted on released pub- 
lic school time will open the first week 
in October. Children will be released 
from public school to attend their 
chureh school at 2.30 o’clock each 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Last year 
more than 2,000 attended such schools. 


Lutheran Leadership Training Schools 


will be conducted on the territory of 
the Allentown Conference this fall. 
The Allentown school meeting in Christ 
Church began the first semester Sep- 
tember 14. The Rev. Edward G. 
Schmickel is the dean. The Bethlehem 
school will open the first semester in 
Grace Church October 5, with the Rev. 
Earl R. Kreider as dean. Another 
school will be conducted in St. Mark’s, 
Slatington, with the opening session 
October 11. The Rev. Mark Lauchnor 
is the dean. 


The Good Shepherd Home 


announced that during the past month 
a bequest of $12,000 was received from 
the estate of Caroline Stetson of New 
York. According to her will, part of 
the estate was designated “for the care 
of crippled children or infantile paraly- 
sis children, regardless of creed or 
color.” The Good Shepherd Home was 
recommended by the State Department 
of Welfare in Harrisburg, by the Allen- 
town Community Chest, and by the 
Russel Sage Foundation of New York 
City as the institution worthy of re- 
ceiving the bequest. 


St. Peter’s Church between Shimers- 
ville and Siesholtzville, the Rev. David 
C. Kauffman pastor, celebrated its 
fourteenth annual homecoming day 
September 12 with services in the after- 
noon and evening. The Rev. Robert 
Laubach of Fogelsville preached the 
sermon at the evening service. 


Dr, Corson C. Snyder, St. Peter’s 
Church, Bethlehem, preached the ser- 
mon in connection with the one hun- 
dred fiftieth anniversary celebration of 
St. John’s Union Church, Gibraltar, 
Pa., September 12. 


A week of special services was ob- 
served by St. John’s Church, Slating- 
ton, the Rev. Mark Lauchnor pastor, 
beginning September 19, in observance 


of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the - 


church. Participating in the celebra- 
tion were Dr. C. C. Snyder, former 
pastor of the congregation; the Rev. 
Harvey C. Snyder, president of the 
conference; the Rev. Theodore K. 
Finck, an editor of the Parish and 
Church School Board; Judge James F. 
Henninger of Allentown; Dr. E. E, 
Fischer, president of the Ministerium; 
Dr. Theodore G. Tappert of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary; and Mrs. Earl S. 
Erb of Philadelphia. 


‘Religious 
Films 


TOUCH THE SPIRIT 
BY 
APPEALING TO THE EYE 


Tvo hundred - fifty 
films are available 
in our library 


A variety of subjects have 
been grouped under these 
thirteen headings, covering 
virtually every field of interest 
in church or parish groups. 


The Family 

Our Country 

Our Social Order 
Economic Problems 
Nature and Worship 

The Christian Life 

Purely Recreational 
Leadership Education 
Missionary Education 
Public Health and Safety 
The World and Its People 
The Bible and Bible Lands 


Inter-Faith and Race Relations 


These films have been made avail- 
able by The Religious Film Asso- 
ciation, comprising our Publication 
House and seventeen similar agen- 
cies of other denominations. 


Expansion of this film service cannot be 
as great under present conditions as it 
will be after the war, but you can assure 
its continuance by booking films through 
our agency. ; 


Write for the free, carefully annotated 
j catalog. 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Plas Blades 


INCREASES IN CONGREGATIONAL PROGRESS REPORTED 


The United States Chaplaincy has 
made inroads upon the Toledo pastor- 
ates. The Rev. L. H. Valbracht, who 
served Messiah Church, our prosperous 
mission, for two years, received his 
commission July 28 and left imme- 
diately for his basic training for the 
Navy. During this short pastorate, 
Messiah made commendable progress. 


The Rev. Marvin F. Sielken, pastor of 
the large bi-lingual St. Lucas congre- 
gation, received his commission August 
9 and departed immediately for basic 
training for the Navy. He is a son of 
this congregation, his wife being a 
daughter of the same church. Follow- 
ing the long pastorate of the late Dr. 
H. Hamfeldt, his work was a peculiarly 
difficult one. Pastor Sielken was em- 
inently successful. Both these young 
men leave Toledo with the prayers and 
good wishes of many friends. 


New Arrivals 


are noted in the persons of the Rev. 
Ewald G. Berger as pastor of Redeemer 
Church, recently vacated by the Rev. 
J. Louis Wolf. Pastor Berger’s work is 
already bearing abundant fruits. He is 
a graduate of the Chicago Seminary 
and came from his first parish in Pon- 
tiac, Michigan. 


The Rev. Paul Getter, a recent grad- 
uate of Hamma Divinity School, took 
charge of Olivet congregation imme- 
diately after his ordination by the Synod 
of Ohio in May. He had supplied Olivet 
as a student during the previous sum- 
mer. His congregation is supporting his 
leadership loyally. 


The Rev. John Spielman, also a grad- 
uate of Hamma Divinity School, took 
charge of Divinity Church June 1, hav- 
ing been ordained by the Synod of 
Ohio in May. He enters a difficult field. 
Mr. Getter and Mr. Spielman are sons 
of ministers. 


Glenwood Church granted its pastor, 
Alvin E. Bell, D.D., two months vaca- 


tion. Dr. Bell had suffered considerably . 


from a throat infection and was in need 
of a rest. He resumed his work Sep- 
tember 1 with the same vigor as of for- 
mer days. Glenwood has for many 
years held first place in size among the 
United Lutheran churches in the city. 


Hope Church, the Rev. W. W. Larson 
pastor, is making excellent progress in 
a fine residential area. It has a sound 
financial system and is regularly liq- 
uidating the indebtedness on its new 
church and parish building. It has the 
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finest educational plant among the 
United Lutheran churches of the city. 
Pastor Larson was recently appointed 
chaplain of the Air Corps at Toledo 
University. 


The United Lutheran Pastoral Asso- 
ciation began its work for the year Sep- 
tember 13. Dr. Carl Satre gave an ex- 
tended review of his work for the 
summer in Chicago University. Dr. 
A. E. Bell gave a brief statement of the 
status of the relationship between the 
American Lutheran Church and the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


Augsburg Church 


the Rev. W. Carl Satre pastor, is taking 
advantage of the influx of population 
in West Toledo brought about by gov- 
ernment work. The council of Augs- 
burg secured the part-time service of 
the pastor emeritus of Hope Church for 
special pastoral visitation. The results 
seem to refute the common idea that 
the older pastors have outgrown their 
usefulness. A census of the immediate 
area was made during January and 
February. The contacts by visitors in 
church and Sunday school resulted in 
150 accessions thus far in 1943. 

In the pre-Lenten 10 per cent in- 
crease campaign, sponsored by the 
Toledo Council of Churches, Augsburg 
had the largest percentage of increase, 
and attained third place in enrollment 
of all Protestant schools in Toledo. It 
stands second among Lutherans and 
first among the United Lutherans. The 
statistics for 1943 will doubtless reveal 
that Augsburg has taken first place in 
size among the United Lutheran 
churches in the city, and probably third 
or fourth in the Synod of Ohio. It is 
one of the few congregations that con- 
ducts a purely educational visitation of 
its membership by its membership. The 
visitation is under the vice-president of 
the church council and the special pas- 
toral visitor. From sixty to eighty lay 
people are used in this work. Each 
visitor is given an outline of the pro- 
gram of the church for the year for 
discussion in the visitation. This visita- 
tion is made just a few weeks before 
the annual congregational meeting and 
adds to its interest. 

At present the congregation is using 
every available room in the church, 
residence, and near-by library for 
school purposes. The weekday Bible 
school, on school time, is conducted for 
the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 
This has given the congregation an ex- 


cellent background during these 
twenty-two years. The seventh and 
eighth grades are taught after school 
hours by the pastor and his wife. About 


three hundred children are thus reached 


with the Bible each year in addition to 
Sunday school. A leadership training 
class is conducted for three months 
during the winter. An educational unit 
is a necessity, and will doubtless be 
erected as soon as building materials 
are again available. Pledges are being 
made for this purpose. 


The Lutheran Men's League 


composed of men from every branch of 
the Lutheran Church in and about 
Toledo, will this year surpass all for- 
mer enrollments. It is expected that 
more than two thousand men will be 
enrolled. The work of the League is for 
purposes of fellowship and unity. It 
seems to be succeeding. In spite of ad- 
verse conditions, the summer recrea- 
tional meeting at the local Orphans’ 
Home grounds was well attended. The 
next project of the League is the Refor- 
mation Service to be held in the Civic 
Auditorium October 31. 


L. A. F. Ashram 


Tur second Lutheran Alumni Fel- 
lowship Ashram of the North Atlantic 
Region was held at the Lankenau 


School, Philadelphia, Pa., during the © 


week-end of July 24 and 25. Twenty- 
four registered their intention of com- 


ing; however, more than that number ~ 


actually attended the Ashram. 
Every visitor to the Lankenau School 


was impressed by the natural beauty © 


of its setting, and its pleasant, home- — 


like atmosphere. 


Dr. C. P. Harry led the group in q 
morning deVotions. This was followed q 


by an inspirational Bible study period, 


which was led by Dr. Charles Cooper, ‘ 
professor of Old Testament at the 


Philadelphia Seminary. 
This year the Ashram planning com- 


mittee chose “Christians in Times of | 
Stress and Frustrations” as the topic — 
for discussion. In this we were ably © 
led by the Rev. Earl F. Rahn, pastor of — 
the Church of the Incarnation, Phila- . 


delphia. 


Following luncheon on Saturday, the ~ 
afternoon was free to enjoy Lankenau’s — 
The 
adjacent Wissahickon offered oppor- — 


eight acres of attractive grounds. 


tunity for hiking and canoeing. 


The evening schedule called for ai 
business meeting and continued dis- 
Pastor — 


cussion of the Ashram topic. 


Rahn answered questions asked by ~ 


members of the group. 
Under the direction of Dr. 


values were brought to a close. 
Aveusta FRANz, Sec. 


The Lutheran 


Harry | 4 : 
these days filled with inspirational 3 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA LUTHER LEAGUE : CONVENTION 
The State Capital and Its Population ° 


THIRTY-THREE years ago (1910) at 
Pittsburgh, the Luther League of 
America celebrated the fifteenth anni- 
versary of its founding in that city in 
1895. At the 1910 convention 


The Luther League of South Carolina 


joined the international League and has 
been a prominent member ever since. 
This state League assembled 200 strong 
in Columbia, the beautiful Capital City 
of the “Palmetto State” and held its 
wonted enthusiastic convention in St. 
Paul’s Church, H. A. McCullough, D.D., 
and the Rev. E. D. Ziegler pastors. 

An unusually warm and enthusiastic 
welcome awaited the Leaguers who 
represented the ‘Intermediates, the 
Seniors, and Young People’s Leagues 
from almost every Lutheran congrega- 
tion in the state. Youth, beauty, vivacity 
reigned and everybody was young! 

The Lutherans of Columbia helped to 
make this convention the “best ever” 
by greeting the Leaguers with open 
hearts, open doors, open larders in the 
homes and in the church, and by put- 
ting on a bountiful banquet the first 
evening of our arrival! All baggage 
was cared for, cars took the delighted 
guests to and from the church, and 
there were even some “side trips.” Too 
much praise cannot be given the Rev. 
J. Obert Kempson of Columbia, the 
Convention Committee chairman, who 
arranged the program and at the con- 
vention was “everywhere.” 

A big program was pressed into por- 
tions of two days, August 24 and 25, 
and the alert president, Mrs. T. W. Irick 
of Vance, S. C., was “on the job” from 
beginning to end, and kept the conven- 
tion “on its toes.” The gavel fell 
promptly at 11.15 A. M., Tuesday. The 
convention chaplain, the Rev. V. M. 
Sink, conducted the Matin Service, the 
Rev. F. W. Brandt preached the ser- 
mon on the convention theme, “Chris- 
tian Growth,” and the convention was 
in full swing. Miss Judy Kleckley, 
president, Central Luther League Dis- 
trict, spoke warm words of welcome, 
and Student Clarence Stucke of the 
Southern Seminary just as warmly re- 
sponded. So did the president of the 
synod, the Rev. Karl W. Kinard. Mrs. 
Frances Miller Clarke of Roanoke, Va., 
representing the Luther League of 
America as a member of its Executive 
Committee, and other able representa- 
tives, responded. During all sessions 
helpful, able papers and addresses were 
given by Miss Martha Frick, Miss 
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Martha Paysinger, the Rev. George F. 
Schott, the Rev. L. H. Jeffcoat; Mrs. 
Pfanstiel, who introduced Mrs. J. K. 
Linn and Miss Helene Harder, returned 
missionaries from Japan; Mrs. C. K. 
Derrick representing the synodical Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society; Miss Vir- 
ginia Caughman; and others—all in- 
teresting. 


Accomplishments 


The League met its missionary quota; 
paid its national dues; gave $200 to 
Home Missions in the synod, and many 
books to the seminary; adopted an 
$1,800 plus budget; received Redeemer, 
Ashley Forest, League into its ranks. 
The League numbers almost 1,000 mem- 
bers. The Rev. C. J. Shealy and the 
Rey. Vernon Frazier received stars for 
entering Life Service as ministers from 
the League; encouraging reports were 
received from the various secretaries 
and were adopted. Mrs. Irick was re- 
elected president; President Kinard in- 
stalled the newly elected officers. 

Only 160 persons could be seated at 
the banquet Tuesday evening, and the 
160 were all there. .. . The toastmaster, 
the Rev. G. F. Schott, made us laugh, 
and then called on Chaplain Schott to 
give thanks to “The Giver of every 
good and perfect gift.” Chicken and all 
that goes with it, interspersed with 
toastmaster “jokes” and community 
singing was the “piece de resistance” 
that led to the banquet address by M. J. 
Bieber, who sketched the “Christian 
Growth” of the Luther League from its 
beginnings. Interesting greetings were 
extended by Miss Margaret Paysinger 
for Newberry College; President E. C. 
Cooper, Ph.D., Southern Seminary; 
Mrs. Sease, Lowman Home; Mr. Rey- 
nolds, Lutheran Orphanage. The “sur- 
prise” of the evening was a half hour 
blackout. However, Pastor Kempson 
and others led in singing hymns, Pres- 
ident Kinard offered prayer, and just 
as we sang “Long May Our Land Be 
Bright,” the darkness disappeared! 

The convention is history, but its 
fruitage will bless coming generations! 


Columbia 


like Washington, D. C., is a planned 
city. ... Its location in the center of the 
state was predetermined by an act of 
the Legislature in 1786 and the capital 
was moved from Charleston. . No 
other state capital has been so located. 
Like Washington, Columbia has wide 
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Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern ern 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, mate: 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


Office and Salesroom 
J.M. HALL, INC. 14.W. doth st., New York 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 
Address all correspondence to Miss J. Hall, 
Delhi, New York. Tel. Delhi 33F21 


Young Women—Attention 


Patriotic women from every walk of life 


have eagerly responded to their nation’s 
call. Their self-sacrificing service behind 
the firing line sets a high standard of devo- 
tion and loyalty. 


Christ’s Kingdom is challenged boldly and 
needs women as well as men for the spir- 
itual victory. Serving the needy in Christ’s 
name brings deaconesses into contact daily 
with opposing forces and they thereby ren- 
der a service to our nation’s home 
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Sufferers of all kind need you. fiareccks 
CALLS YOU. The Church will and 
support you. WHAT IS YOUR RESPONSE? 


Applicants should be 20-35 years of age, 
free from other obligations, physically sound 
and mentally alert, members of our Church 
and prompted by gratitude to God and sym- 

pathy for fellow-men. They should have 


practical experience in life, in ania 


For further info 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse of Deacon- 
esses, 2100 S. College Ave., Philadelphia 30, 
Pennsylvania. 
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— BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS § DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


streets and avenues, flanked by beau- 
tiful trees, flowers, parkways. 

In 1865 the greater portion of Colum- 
bia was destroyed by fire during Gen- 
eral Sherman’s occupancy. A new city 
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rose from its ashes and is prominent 
today among the nation’s centers of 
population. Because of its location and 
its official position, Columbia has-be- 
come a distinguished receiving and dis- 
tributing center, and the headquarters 
of local, district, regional, state and 
federal agencies. It is likewise prom- 
inent in the social, educational and re- 
ligious life of the nation. 

The normal population is 62,000, but 
the war has increased it to 105,000. 
That does not include Ft. Jackson, 
which has 45,000 and was made a per- 
manent Post in 1930—the sixth largest 
Army Post in the United States. 

The city has the commission form of 
government; never has any water 
shortage; is a sporting center, including 
stables for training race horses; has a 
beautiful auditorium that seats 4,000; 
a $2,000,000 U. S. veterans’ hospital; a 
state hospital, and six others—four 
white and two colored; six colleges, 
four business schools; and 116 churches. 

Here is the boyhood home of Wood- 
row Wilson and the graves of his 
parents in the Presbyterian Cemetery. 
The University of South Carolina is 
located here, also Columbia College. 


Lutherans 


Seven Lutheran churches in Colum- 
bia and four in West Columbia help to 
keep the capital physically, morally, 
and spiritually clean. Here is the 
Southern Seminary (1830), third in 
age among our seminaries; the Lu- 
theran Inner Mission Society, 1938; 
U. L. C. A. Publication House; and the 
Lutheran Service Center. 

The oldest Lutheran church in Co- 
lumbia is Ebenezer (1830), Dr. C. E. 
Fritz pastor; the youngest, Reforma- 
tion (1926), the Rev. W. C. Boliek 
pastor. 


Annual Ashram of 
the L.S.A.A. 


By JUNE MATTSON 


Ashram is a magic word to hun- 
dreds of Lutheran young people in 
many nations of the world. As Miss 
Christie Zimmerman, missionary to 
India, explains, it means a meeting 
place—or a place of refuge. Ashram is 
a word from the language of India; 
Lutheran students who have attended 
one of the LSAA’s eight Ashrams have 
come to think of it as a real place of 
refuge—a meeting place where they can 
come apart and rest awhile. And that’s 
exactly what it was! College students 
and advisers have returned to their 
campuses and homes with new knowl- 
edge and inspiration gleaned from this 
year’s Ashram at Camp Aurora, Lake 
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Geneva, Wis. Twenty-five states and 
two foreign countries were represented. 

Days at camp began at 7.30 A. M. 
with a Matin Service led by Dr. Charles 
L. Venable, pastor of Wicker Park 
Church, Chicago. Then came breakfast 
in the dining hall overlooking sparkling 
Lake Geneva. 

The Rey. Karl J. Wilhelmsen, pastor 
of Gethsemane Church, Racine, Wis., 
conducted Bible study hour each morn- 
ing on Paul’s letter to Philemon. The 
letter, asking for the forgiveness of the 
wrongs of the slave Onesimus, and ask- 
ing for his freedom, became for stu- 
dents the most beautiful letter ever 
written. 


Platform Speakers 


were Dr: Charles B. Foelsch, president 
of Chicago Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Maywood, Ill; the Rev. Stewart 
W. Herman, Jr., of Harrisburg, Pa., who 
recently returned to the United States 
from Germany, where he served as 
pastor of the American Church in Ber- 
lin and as attache to the U. S. Embassy. 
In his talks about religious life in Eng- 
land and Germany, Pastor Herman 
quoted a British leader as saying, “You 
cannot have a new and better world 
without having new and better people.” 
Speaking of the new faith which has 
come to British people, he described a 
shattered Coventry church. Above a 
window was the inscription, “It all de- 
pends upon me, and I depend upon 
God.” In his concluding address on 
peace and reconstruction, he pointed 
out to students that “we cannot have 
both peace and revenge.” 

The Rev. Conrad Hoyer, executive 
secretary of the Commission on Amer- 
ican Missions of the National Lutheran 
Council, Chicago, IIl., titled his address, 
“Here Toda y—Where Tomorrow?”— 
appropriate for that fast-moving pro- 
gram of the church in defense indus- 
trial areas. 


Seminars and Interest Groups 


For six seminars, students scattered 
to various parts of the camp. One group 
chose the Chinese pagoda—another a 
patch of lawn near the lake. Seminar 
leaders were Prof. Theodore Bachman, 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary, Maywood, 
Ill, who led the discussions on Recon- 
struction. A discussion of Prayer was 
conducted by Mrs. K. M. Ludvigsen of 
Moorhead, Iowa. 

Mrs. A. O. Storvick, Chicago, Illinois, 
and her allotment of approximately 
twenty students, delved into problems 
and aids to Effective Living. The Rev. 
Harold Stoffel, pastor of Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, LaCrosse, Wis., con- 
ducted a forum on Suffering, while Dr. 
Harold Yochum, president of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference, undertook 
to help students study Churchmanship. 


Problems of Christian Faith was led by 
the Rev. Henry Yoder, pastor for Lu- 
theran students at the University of — 
Michigan. 

Each afternoon was free for recrea- — 
tion and special interest groups. In the | 
late afternoon, interest groups were | 
conducted by Dr. Viola Fischer of 
China, Miss Christie Zimmerman of 
India, and Mr. Pérry Saito, a Japanese- | 
American working in the interest of | 
Nisei relocation. a 


Evening Hours 


The campfire devotion and song hour | 
closed each day. Students will long vis- 
ualize the burning cross upon the lake 
and the thirteen lighted candles—one 
for each region of LSAA—floating and 
bobbing in the darkness while voices 
were lifted in song. Dr. Gould Wickey, 
executive secretary of the Board of 
Education of the United Lutheran 
Church, Washington, D. C., presided at 
these campfire devotions. 

- At the fellowship dinner Saturday 
evening, retiring president, Gilbert 
Fjellman of Augustana Seminary, in- 
troduced the new officers as follows: 
President, Edwin Svendsen, Trinity 
Seminary, Blair, Nebr.; vice-president, 
Marion Lane, Hamma Divinity School, — 
Springfield, Ohio; secretary, Alice Zan- 
tow, University of North Dakota; and ~ 
financial secretary, Richard Evenson of 
Scandinavia, Wis., soon to enter Luther - | 
Seminary, St. Paul. Prof. Howard S. — 
Bechtolt, Chicago, Ill., was re-elected | 
treasurer, 


CONGREGATIONS 


Emmanuel Church, Germantown, 
Ohio, held a rededication service earlier | 
in the summer marking the completion 
of extensive repairs and improvements 
to the church property. The $8,500 pro- 
gram, carried on under the direction of | 
Pastor Paul Bressler, included painting 
the exterior woodwork; redecoration of 
the interior; new ceiling and window 
sills in the sanctuary; a new steam — 
heating system and modern plumbing; 
refinishing floors, and a children’s altar. 
The parsonage, which adjoins the ~ 
church, received a new coat of paint — 
inside and out, as well as new wiring, 
shades and linoleum. 

Many memorials were presented — 
during the renovation program. In- 
cluded among these were a pulpit Bible, _ 
offering plates, coverings for the pew 
cushions, a receiving: basin, credence 
bracket, carpet, cross and candlesticks — 
for the children’s altar, lighting fixtures — 
and Common Service Books. Chancel 
candelabra were presented to the con- 
gregation last April and organ chimes ~ 
were installed as a gift and a memo- 
rial. i 2 


The Lutheran * 


Leetonia, Ohio. St. Paul’s Church, 
the Rev. T. P. Laughner pastor, cele- 
brated being debt-free September 5 
with a Service of Thanksgiving and 
Burning of the Mortgage. This “day of 
rejoicing” came just twelve years after 
the dedication of a beautiful church 
costing $75,000. The congregation, pre- 
vious to 1931, built and paid for an 
$18,000 chapel. 

Special honor was accorded the pas- 
tor emeritus, H. C. Brillhart, D.D., 
whose vision and faithful leadership 
from 1909 to 1937 so largely deter- 
mined the successful conclusion of this 
fine program. During this fruitful pas- 
torate two congregations, the Burger 
Lutheran Church and St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church, were united with St. 
Paul’s, greatly strengthening it. Due to 
illness, Dr. Brillhart resigned as pastor 
in 1937 and the Rev. John W. Grohne, 
now pastor of Calvary Church, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, became pastor and 
continued until 1941. 

St. Paul’s congregation continues to 
look forward, pressing toward greater 
goals. They have established a Main- 
tenance and a Parsonage Fund, and 
have a fine record for paying their 
benevolence in full as well as taking 
part in many unapportioned benevol- 
ences. Sixty-four members, one-fifth 
of the communicant membership, are 
in the service of the country. This 
congregation realizes that it is just one 
of many Lutheran churches doing its 
part in the great program of Christ. 


Penbrook, Pa. Zion Church observed 
its golden anniversary with special 
services September 5-12. At the morn- 
ing service the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Theodore H. Ressler of 
Flushing, N. Y. At Vespers Dr. Harvey 
D. Hoover of Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary preached on “The Last Be- 
comes the Greatest.” 

Further services were held during 
the week. On Community Night greet- 
ings were brought by pastors of the 
Penbrook congregations, and the ad- 
dress was given.by Dr. Harry E. 
Schaeffer. At the congregational dinner 
speakers were the Rev. Paul E. Henry 
and the Rev. John N. Weaver, sons of 
former pastors. Friday evening the 
Preparatory Service was held, and the 
celebration closed the following Sun- 
day with the administration of the Holy 
Communion. 

Zion Church is affiliated with the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, and on 
the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary 
had the satisfaction of burning a mort- 
gage on the property, thus leaving the 
church free of all debt except a note 
for $300 held by the Board of Home 
Missions. 

Special greetings were received from 
Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the 
synod; Chaplain Charles Lester Lack, 
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Zion’s only living former pastor and 
immediate predecessor of the present 
pastor, the Rev. George F. Harkins, 
who has been on the field since No- 
vember 17, 1940. The congregation has 
had eight pastors since its organization 
September 5, 1893. 

This congregation is well organized. 
The church has been remodeled several 
times in order to care adequately for 
the work that it is doing in the com- 
munity. 


Stoystown, Pa. Hoffman Church of 
the Stoystown Parish held a special 
service to mark the rededication of 
their church Sunday morning, August 
15. During the past year the interior 
was redecorated and refinished. Two 
flags were presented to the church and 
placed in the chancel. The Women’s 
Missionary Society paid the bills for 
replastering the walls and presented 
the flags; the men provided the paint 
and labor to refinish the woodwork. 

The Horner Church dedicated a 
Christian flag, which was the gift of the 
Children of the Church. A special serv- 
ice was held after the dedication serv- 
ice by this auxiliary group of the con- 
gregation. The Rev. John D. Foerster 
is pastor of this parish. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Philip J. Hoh 


At his home in Egg Harbor, N. J., where he 
lived since his retirement, the Rev. Philip Jacob 
Hoh fell peacefully. asleep on the morning of 
September 11, 1943. The funeral service was 
held September 14 in Zion Lutheran Church 
and was conducted by the pastor, the Rev. 
Frederick H. Goos. The president of the Ger- 
man Conference, the Rev. Martin Dietrich, made 
the brief address and E. E. Fischer, D.D., 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
pronounced the benediction. In spite of the dif- 
ficulties of transportation, many pastors of the 
Philadelphia German Conference and a large 
congregation filled the church to its capacity. 
The interment took place: in the cemetery in 
Egg. Harbor. 

Philip Jacob Hoh was born August 16, 1868, 
in the city of Strassburg. He received his early 
training in one of the excellent schools which 
were founded at the time of the Reformation 
by Johannes Sturm, a humanist and a pupil of 
Melanchthon. He was of an old Alsatian family 
which was connected with the Church of Jung- 
St. Peter, whose pastor, Dr. Alfred Hornung, 
was, with his son, Wilhelm Hornung, the cen- 
ter of a far-reaching religious movement, a 
return to the old faith and a revival in the 
direction of a strict confessional Lutheranism. 
As the theological faculty in Strassburg was 
dominated by liberal theology, the young Hoh 
received his theological training at the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Kropp, from which he was 
graduated in 1891; but his love for the church 
of his fathers with its rich liturgical treasures 
and its beautiful forms of worship was a heri- 
tage of his early life. 

He was ordained by the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania in 1891 and accepted a call as assistant 
to Dr. J. J. Kuendig, pastor of St. Johannis 
Church in Reading, Pa. From here he was 
called a few years later to Zion Church in 
Wheeling, W. Va. Later he followed a call to 
St. Petri Church in West Philadelphia, Pa., 
where the beautiful church was built by him. 
His last field of labor was Zion Church, Egg 
Harbor City, N. J., where an old church was 
remodeled and greatly enlarged and where he 
eyes until he was compelled by ill health to 
retire. 

Pastor Hoh was a life-long student of the 
rich devotional literature of the Lutheran 
Church. He was a fine preacher and a success- 
ful pastor. During the later years of his life 
he was called upon by the Lutheran Seminary 
in Philadelphia to teach bilingual students in 
German Homiletics. 

He loved his home and family. He was mar- 
ried to .Miss Mary Schick, who became the 
mother of his children. After her early death 
he married Miss Gesine Behnsen, who became 
his companion in later years and survives him. 


He is mourned furthermore by three children, 
Paul J. Hoh, D.D., professor at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia; the Rev. 
Ernest Hoh, pastor of Emmanuel Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; and_one daughter, Frieda, who is 
a missionary in Puerto Rico; and several grand- - 
children of whom one is at the present time a 
student in the Theological Seminary. 

Pastor Hoh was highly respected by his fel- 
low ministers, he was beloved by those who 
were more intimately acquainted with him and 
enjoyed his friendship. Henry Offermann, 


CONVENTION OF U. L. C. A. WOMEN’S 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


_The twelfth convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Roanoke, Va., Octo- 
ber 2-5, 1943. The sessions will be held in the 
Hotel Roanoke, where official delegates of the 
convention will be given hospitality. 

Mrs. J. L. Almond, Jr., Rec. Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Illinois Synod will hold its fourteenth biennial 
convention, November 3-5, in Trinity Church, 
Rockford, Ill., Dr. O. Garfield Beckstrand pas- 
tor. The opening session will be held Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 3, at four o’clock. 

Marie W. Hallen, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod of the United Lutheran. Church 
in America will convene in Trinity Church, 
Louisville, Ky., Ira R. Ladd, D.D., pastor, Octo- 
ber 12 and 13. Opening service, 8.00 P. M., 
Tuesday. Mrs. Lawrence F. Speckman, Pres. 


The sixty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Maryland will be held at 
the Church of the Reformation, Caroline and 
Lanvale Sts., Baltimore, Md., October 13 and 
14, the Rev. Howard F. Reisz pastor. 

Harriet Engelbrecht, Sec. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Michigan 
Synod will be held at Christ Church, Third St. 
and West Philadelphia Ave., Detroit, Mich., Oc- 
tober 13 and 14, the Rev. Willard I. Hacken- 
berg pastor. Mrs. Claudius E. Jensen, Sec. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod in the Midwest will be held 
October 13 and 14 in Zion Church, Emerald, 
Nebr., the Rev. A. Duis pastor. 

Mrs. Hugo Welchert, Sec. 


The eighth biennial convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will be held in St. 
John’s Church, Jersey City, N. J. The conven- 
tion will open Wednesday evening, October 13, 
and will continue October 14 and 15. An Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting will precede the 
convention on October 13. 

Mrs. George C. Ackerly, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Allen- 
town. Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will hold its fifty-eighth annual con- 
vention in St. Luke’s Church, 417-25 North 
Seventh St., Allentown, Pa., W. L. Katz, D.D., 
pastor, Thursday, October 21. 

Elizabeth C. Haller, Sta. Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
will be held Wednesday, October 13, in Trinity 
Church, Lehighton, Pa., the Rev. Thomas 
Atkinson pastor. Mrs. W. M. Watt, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held Friday, November 5, at St. Luke’s 
Church, Woodhaven, N. Y., the Rev. E. R. Jax- 
heimer pastor. Mrs. Paul E. Schmidt, Sec. 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wisconsin 
Conference of the Synod of the Northwest will 
be held in the Church of the Redeemer, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., October 20 and 21, A. A. Zinck, 
D.D., pastor. Marie Nelson, Sec. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Central 
Conference, Synod of Ohio, will be held at 
Grace Church, Wadsworth, Ohio, October 21 and 
22. The theme will be, ‘“‘The Way of Peace.” 

Mrs. Robert H. Miller, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The annual convention of the New Market 
Conference of the Synod of Virginia will. be 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Shenandoah, Va., 
September 29 and 30, the Rev. H. Earl Schlotz- 
auer pastor. A. K. Yount, Sec. 
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ce ye ve oye nswers 


fo. problems con ronting 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 
HOME 


The Family — oldest and most funda- 
mental social institution, achieves its highest 
development in THE CHRISTIAN HOME. 
Today, however, father and mother both may _ 
work in defense industries . . . . older brothers and HN | 
sisters are in the armed forces . . . . the family meal- au | ii 
time circle is broken . .. . These and other problems — 
threaten the security of family ties. 


O U r Ch Uu rch © « © % answering these problems through its Committee of Executive 


Secretaries which has evolved a stimulating Christian Home proj- ~ 
ect designed to aid The Christian Home. j 


O u r Pa sto rs e « « are being urged to place emphasis on The Christian Home during 


1943 and 1944 by way of special family services, family com- 
munions and family sermons. The program is getting under way 
now. 


O U r P U bl ICatl on H OuSE e e e 7% co-operating by offering resource material of a religious nature 


for the maintenance of a devotional atmosphere—an essential in 
The Christian Home. ae 


a 


Te aS Ge ee 


This resource material includes manuals for 
home devotions, religious pictures, and other 
VISUAL AID literature and visual items witnessing the Chris- 
tian character of the home. Some of these are 
noted in the “Aids for the Christian Home” 
«circular, available, on request, as a supplement 
to “The Christian Home” folder which is being 
distributed in our congregations. A gift catalog 
will be published in November with a still 
wider selection. It will be supplied to all pastors 
and superintendents for sharing with others. 
Additional copies on request. 
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